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Art.{. Correlative Claims and Duties; or an Essay on 
the Necessity of an Ecclesiastical Establishment, and the 
Means of promoting a Spirit of Devotion and Attachment 
te the Church its Members. By the Rev. Samuel 
Charles Wilks, AM Hatchard and Son, London. 1821. 


THE name of the “‘ Author of Christian Essays, Christian 
Missions, the St. David’s Prize Essay for 1811, on the Cle- 
rical Character,” may, for aught we know to the contrary, be 
familiar to some of our readers. On the former productions 
of Mr. Wilks’s prolific pen which we'find thus arrayed in the 
title page of the publication to which we intend at present to 
call the reader’s attention, we are not now called upon to 
make any observations. The subjects treated of in the Essay 
before us must be acknowledged to involve discussions of 
very great importance; but it is with considerable pain we 
are compelled to deelare that the Essay itself carries with it 
an air of pretension which its contents in our opinion will 
hardly justify ; when we are told that it is an Essay ‘‘ to which 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know and Charch 
Union in the Diocese of St. David’s adjudged a premium of 
501. in December, 1820,” and found it dedicated (by permis- 
sion) to the Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool, our anticipa- 
tions of its merits were naturally raised, and we took it 
with expectations which its perusal by no means realised. 
The snthor tells us, that “ in pursuing the plan which he has 
laid down for himself it is eveseer to devote two chapters. 
essay : tion 






to the objects discussed in ” with the intention of 
shewing in the first, “‘ the necessity of a Church Establish- 


ment in a Christian country, for the preservation of Ch 
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nity comee | people of all ranks and denominations ;” and in 
the second, “‘ the means of exciting and maintaining among 
its members a spirit of devotion, together with zeal for the 
_ honour, stability, and influence of the Established Church.” 

For reasons stated in the first chapter, the author passes 
by all questions of discipline and administration, in the gene- 
ral view which he takes of the importance of-a National Es- 
tablishment. After endeavouring in the first chapter to 
prove the abstract lawfulness and high importance of a Na- 
tional Establishment, he then proceeds to’ consider what 
are the best means of increasing devotion and church prin- 
ciples within its pale. There is therefore a very important 
link, which it will be necessary for the reader to supply, in 
order to connect the first and second chapter together :— 
that link is the lawfulness and excellence of the Established 
Church of England. ‘The author says, that 


« This intermediate argument is too wide in its details for the 
limits of the present essay, as well as irrelevant to its general 
purpose.” He adds, however, that “it deserves to be seriously con- 
sidered, at least in all its principal branches, by every person who 
feels interested in religious topics; and the more maturely the 
subject is contemplated, the less weighty will appear most: of the 
objections curréntly urged against our national establishment ; 
while many arguments in its favour, which did not particularly 
strike the mind at first, will be found upon further consideration to 
merit the utmost attention.” 


The opponents of the English Establishment may be divi- 


ded into two classes—one of which acknowledges the neces- 
7 of some regular and established form of ecclesiastical 
polity, but disapproves of the English Church as faulty in its 


details :—the other class, we conceive much less numerous’ 


than the former, boldly denies thé necessity of any legal és 
tablishment, and contends that the Church of Christ needs no 
human assistance to prop its bulwarks, and that its Author 


being its guardian, it ae not the feeble aid of man to’ 


assist in its protection. ‘The author before us, however, very 
forcibly and satisfactorily contends, that the advocates of a 
religious establishment no less than those who object to its 
existence, beliéve that God can and will preserve bis Church. 
Tt was our Lord’s own consolatory promise “ that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it.” But théy also balieve 
that the Almighty in his dealings with mankind almost inva- 
riably operates by the use of means and second causes; not 
the least common of which is disposing the hearts of civil 


rulers and other persons of influence and authority, to devise 
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and patronize measures which have»a tendency to accomplish 
his all-wise designs, while papa: they are promoting, as 
they conceive, their own. e omnipotent Creator, itis trne, 
might effect his plans without the use of these instruments ; 
but his power to do so is no proof that such is the usual.ar- 
rangement of his providence. It is quite inconclusive, there- 
fore, to argue that the power and providence of God for the 
support of his Church under a national establishment is unne- 
eessary, unless.it can be also satisfactorily proved that such 
an institution however pure, cannot in any case further that 
important end. Indeed, most of the arguments urged against 
the necessity and utility of any National Ecclesiastical’ Esta- 
blishments, followed out into all their bearings would go far 
towards banishing all human efforts whatever for extending 
and perpetuating the blessings of the Gospel ;—while on the. 
other hand, all the arguments employed to indace any private 
individual to promote religion in his own sphere, might be 
applied on a larger scale, to prove it the duty of every, 
Christian legislature to. institute and support a National Es- 
tablishment for the public instruction of the people in the 
doctrines and duties of Christianity. For if it should be ac- 
knowledged neither illegal nor unscriptural that a believer in 
Christianity should, in his private capacity, make use of the 
means and efforts which appear to him most likely to extend 
the influence of bis opinions, it would surely be most absurd 
to: contend that he is doing wrong, when uniting his efforts 
with those of other men, he uses the same means in his public 
capacity, under the sanction of law, to effect the same end. 
Objectors to Church Establishments, however modified in 
form, often refer to the primitive ages of Christianity, as a 
conclusive proof that Church Establishments are not neces- 
sary. But the parallel is inapplicable in almost all its parts. 
The gift of miracles in that early age, secured many of the 
most important objects which in the present day we look for 
from the ordinary operations of an Established Church, and 
therefore rendered such an institution the less necessary. 
But, even were this circumstance out of the question, the 
cases. would still be destitute of the requisite analogy ; for 
while the number of the disciples was small, and before kin 
and nations were converted to the faith, a National Establish- 
ment was of course unattainable ; so that the idea of choice 
on the part of the Apostles and primitive Christians, with 
respect to this point, is at once superseded by an obvious im- 
possibility. We ought not therefore to be told that the pri- 
mitive Church did not think National Establishments neces- 
sary, till it can be shewn that one were within their reach, 
B 
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but were rejected on account of their unscriptural cha- 
racter. 

Among other forcible testimonies adduced from experience 
to prove the necessity of permanent national formularies, 
Mr. Wilks very pertinently alludes to the case of Calvin’s 
own Church, the modern Church ef Geneva. That Church, 
as every reader knows, was almost the cradle of the Refor- 
mation: and, whatever may be thought of the peculiar and 
exclusive parts either of the doctrines or discipline of its 
celebrated founder, it was certainly long distinguished for its 
general orthodoxy on the essential points on which all pro- 
testants are agreed. In the time of Turretin, however, the 
subscription of candidates for orders to. the Helvetic confes- 
sion, and to the decrees of the synod of Dort, was abolished. 
Since that period the Litargy bas been altered, and the an- 
cient catechism, which inculcated the divinity of Jesus Christ 
and other essential doctrines, has been withdrawn, and its 
place supplied by another of a very different tendency. In 
1805, the company of Pastors introduced into the Churches 
of Geneva a reformed version of the Bible; in the publica- 
tion of which they not only omitted the authorized confession 
of faith of the reformed Churches of France and Geneva, 
which had ben prefixed to all their former Bibles, but made 
many alterations in the translation itself in passages relating 
to the Divinity of Christ, to original sin, and to the person- 
ality and offices of the Holy Ghost. This version is still 
used in their Churches ; and it is credibly stated, that of the 
twenty-five persons who constitute the ‘“‘ company ef Pas- 
tors,” very few hold the orthodox faith; while the majority 
unite in actively opposing it. Surely, then, national formu- 
laries are necessary, were it only to prevent effects like 
these ; for it should be reniembered, that the first step in this 
downward progress was abolishing subscription to articles 
and tests, 

As an active and clamorous party in this country are eager 
to prevail upon the English Clergy to solicit a deliverance 
from the slavish bonds in which their minds are said to be 
held by their subscription to human articles of faith, our 
readers will, we trust, perceive the necessity and importance 
of combating such pretensions in the outset ; and we are will- 
ing to hope that they will excuse us, if we enter into some 
detail in stating the reasons, which appear to us to render it 
highly dangerous and inexpedient that the Clergy of the Es- 
tablishment should ever acquire this “liberty.” 

Such a “liberty,” if conceded to the Clergy, could not 
fail to undermine the very foundation of our Ecclesiastical 
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Institutions: and should any portion of the Clergy, however 
limited in number, be ever seduced by their own enemies 
and those of the Church of which they are ministers, to re- 
new their solicitations for this ‘‘ freedom,” we have no hesi- 
tation in declaring it to be our firm conviction, that the lay- 
members of the Church of England ought to meet such ill- 
advised demands with a steady and unqualified refasal. 

Our readers will perhaps feel some surprise that we should 
point out resistance to these claims as the duty of the /ay- 
members of the English Church. We are fully sensible that 
subscription to articles of faith has been usually considered 
as affecting the ministers of the Establishment exclusively ; 
as a question involving only the authority and control with 
which the higher Clergy should be invested over the faith of 
their inferior brethren: and a question with which the laity 
have therefore no cencern. This, however, we conceive to 
be a very erroneous view of this subject ; and we shall attempt 
to shew, that the Laity of this realm are interested even more 
immediately than the Clergy themselves, in closing the offices 
of the Church against individuals who decline subscribing to 
** human articles of faith.” 

Much idle and useless declamation has been lavished upon 
this subject by those who arrogate to themselves exclusively 
the praise of liberality. They exclaim in measured and so- 
lemn tones, that itis impossible for all men to think alike 
upon subjects which do not admit of absolute demon- 
stration :—that it is unreasonable to expect that the opinions 
of one man should be changed or modelled upon the senti- 
ments of another; and that it is impossible for any man or 
body of men to prove their speculative opinions to be exclu- 
sively correct. Now all these are mere truisms which have 
absolutely nothing to do with the point at issue. eae 
it be vain to expect that all men should entertain similar 
sentiments upon points which are not self-evident or capable 
of mathematical demonstration, we conceive that even the 
** very liberal” will not contend that it is therefore impossible 
that many individuals should hold congenial opinions upon 
many such points: and they will, we presume, concede to us 
farther, that the end and object of Divine Worship render it 
at least desirable, if not absolutely necessary, that the minis- 
ter and the congregation in which he officiates, should enter- 
tain similar notions on what may be considered by both as 
important and fundamental points of doctrine. And it ap- 
pears to us impossible that this unanimity of sentiment can 
be secured, except by the adoption of articles of faith embra-. 
cing the doctrines which they mutually helieve. 
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It will not, we suppose, be controverted, that the lay-mem - 
bers who attend the services of the Church of England.‘hold 
the opinions which are set forth in its Creeds and Liturgy. 
They believe, for instance, the Divinity of our Saviour'to be 
a point indisputably established by the express declarations 
of God in his word. ‘There are, it is well known, other men, 
who, renouncing the communion of the Church, maintain 
that this notion.is founded on a misconception of the meaning 
of the Sacred Writings—who assert that this is a claim 
which was never advanced either by himself or by his imme- 
diate disciples ; and who, therefore, reject it as a modern ex- 
erescence which destroys the simplicity of the Gospel. 

In upholding subscriptions to articles of faith, the lay- 
members of the Church of England require, that those who 
are admitted into ecclesiastical offices should, on this and 
a few other important subjects, hold opinions similar to their 
own profession. And nothing appears to us to be more reason- 
able. They do not wish to hold dominion over the faith of 
others ; but they consider it indispensable for the purpose of 
securing the harmony of public worship that the ministers of 
the establishment should on fundamental doctrines, entertain 
sentiments in unison with those of the congregations in 
which they officiate. 

The advocates of subscription to articles of faith, some- 
times attempt to shew its expediency by endeavouring to 
prove that their sentiments are more consonant to Scripture, 
than the opinions of their opponents. But it cannot be de- 
nied that this mode of arguing is, to say the least of it, in- 
conclusive. In considering the necessity of subscription’ to 
human articles of faith the question is not—whether the opi- 
nions of one party be founded on better authority and more 
agreeable to the tenor of Scripture than the sentiments of 
another ; but the point to be decided in such an enquiry is— 
whether it be expedient that.a minister should obtain an 
appointment from which he cannot be remeved, who holds 
opinions on important points, different from those of the con- 
gregation in which he ofliciates. The object of sucha dis- 
cussion is not to decide whether the opinions, for instance, 
of the Unitarian or those of the Trinitarian be the: most 
scriptural ; but whether an\ Unitarian minister.should be.al- 


- lowed to officiate m a congregation of Trinitarians.. .Inan 


assembly holding opinions similar to his own, his ministry 
may be useful ; but among those who hold sentiments diame- 
trically opposite, it must be productive of an injurious effect. 

Those who describe themselves exclusively “ nullius-ad- 
dictos jurare in verba magistri,” would: persuade us, that, 
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were subscription to the articles of the Established Charch 
abolished, ‘disunion wonld be cut up by the roots. . To,us, 
on the contrary, ,it appears perfectly clear, that the, abolition 
of religious tests would not remove dissent; but would ag- 
gravate, in a high degree, the evils, which arise from jthis 
cause at present. Let us take the case of a single parish 
containing one hundred inhabitants ; and ,assume that ninety 
of them coincide.in maintaining the doctrine ef the Trinity, 
and that the remaining ten individuals regard this doctrine 
as the invention,of man. ‘The majority adopt a public and 
formal declaration of their sentiments, on, this subject, which 
thus virtually excludes from their assemblies the | minority 


who dissent from them in opinion. No man, we presume, 


will maintain that, in this case, the formal, test established 


hy the , majority had caused or introduced a diversity of sen- 


timent. This disagreement of opinion is, totally ,indepen- 
dent of the deglaration made use of by the majority “which 
evidently does, not produce it, but. merely ascertains. its,ex- 
istence. .Were the whole, hundred individuals, which we 
have assumed as the inhabjtants of one parish, to meet in 


one bady for, the, purpose of religious ; worship, . the, diversity 


of their sentiments, on a. subject, so important, would inevi- 


-tably engender, strife and, produce, confusion. But /the esta- 


blishment of articles of faith. separates them into; two parties, 
each. retaining its own peculiar opinions ;, and! thus, far from 
being the occasion of dispute and disunion, this test evi- 


dently becomes the; source .of harmony, and peace. As one 


assembly composed of one hundred .members .entertaining 
different sentiments, no harmony could have existed among 
them—but an established declaration, dividing them into 
two parties, prevents a constané and unnecessary collision 
of dissimilar ye | - | | 


Human articles of faith are not then adopted with the 


vain and uaapery hope of producing’ an uniformity of sen- 


timent among all the, members of a_ civil community, bat 
with a view. of discovering those ,who .entertain similar: no- 
tions on important religious, do¢trines, and of forming them 


Into one society not liable to be perpetually disturbed by: the 
disputes of men advocating idissimilar systems. .. Were sub- 
. scription to articles of. faith, at this: moment, aboljshed— 


were the Trinitarjan:and the Unitarian to meet in the same 


Temple, it should be described as any thing rather than ‘the 


Temple of Concord. ’ The ‘doctrines whiéh bad the’ hearty 
concurrence of the one,’ would excite disapprobatién, “and 
perhaps disgust, in the breast of the other. Sach dn anna- 
tural junction ef heterogeneous parties could never be du- 
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rable were it, what it is not, in any respect desireable. And 

it would not reqdtire the intervention of creeds and articles of 

faith to effect its dissolution. It is, in the hot nature of 
8 


things, impossible that the believer in Christ's Divinity, 
and the Unitarian, could long occupy the same seat, and 
listen to the same teacher with satisfaction and improvement. 
They would soon cease to frequent the same place of wor- 
ship and join assemblies holding sentiments congenial to 
their own. This fact is placed beyond dispute by instances 
which perpetually occur in dissenting congregations, When 
any important diversity of sentiment shews itself, the as- 
sembly becomes divided into two factions: an end is put 
to this dissention by the cession of one of the parties : 
and thus, as two distinct bodies, they enjoy that harmony and 
peace which had been constantly interrupted had they con- 
tinued to form one assembly. 

When the lay members of the Church of England, there- 
fore, require, that those who are admitted to the ministry 
should subscribe articles of faith containing the leading 
doctrines, which they consider as the fair inductions of rea- 
son from the declarations of Scripture, they are by no means 
guilty of the dogmatical and intolerant bigotry which the ill- 
disposed or the ignorant sometimes lay to their charge : 
they do not maintain that they alone are right, and that all 
the rest of the world must be wrong; nor do they assume 
the right or entertain the wish of domineering over the faith 
of others. Candidates for ecclesiastical offices they may be 
said to address in words to the following effect. 


“ The articles which you are required to subscribe contain doc- 
trines which we consider important, and believe to be true: you, 
perhaps, hold a different opinion and believe them to be false : 

ow although your sentiments on these points should be really 
more correct than ours, yet while we continue to believe the doc- 
trines which you rejéct, you are, whether right or wrong in your 
hotions, evidently disqualified for the station to which you aspire. 
It is not necessary for us to prove our sentiments to be true and 
yours false. We conceive it to be sufficient ground for excluding 
you from offices of power in our church, that your opinions ‘on 
these ay Pe subjects differ from our own. You claim the 
right of beiieving that alone which your reason points out to you 
as the meaning of Revelation—your claim is just and reasonable— 
but you must grant us the same liberty—join those who hold opi- 
nions similar to your own, We have no wish to disturh,the har- 


mony of your societies, nor shall we allow you to interrupt the 
peace of our assemblies.”’ 


There is surely in all this neither intolerance nor bigotry 
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It is difficult to comprehend on what grounds unreasonable 
dogmatism can be imputed to any church, which requires can- 
didates for admission to ecclesiastical offices, to declare their 
assent to articles of faith, The members of the Church of 
England by no-means wish to dictate to any man what Opi- 
nions he should form on any doctrinal points which may ad- 
mit of dispute. They never arrogate to themselves, either 
individually or collectively, the attribute of infallibility ; they 
do not deny but that the sentiments of those who differ 
from them may be more correct and scriptural than the opi- 
nions which they adyocate. But having made this conces- 
sion—they contend, that as long as they are honest and sin- 
cere in believing any doctrines, even should these doctrines 
be false, no man has a right or pretence to disturb them. 
Unitarian or Catholic congregations would not for a moment 
tolerate a minister entertaining and inculcating opinions 
which they believe unscriptural and incorrect: nor is it rea- 
sonable that they should do this. Then why should not the 
members of the English Establishment enjoy and exercise 
the power of exclading from their pulpits individuals who 
dissent from them on important doctrines ! They grant.to all 
other sects and parties the free and undisturbed liberty of 
electing teachers holding opinions congenial to those of the 
assemblies in which they are to officiate, and merely claim, 
in their turn, a right to exercise similar power. 
It is rather too much, therefore, that those who dissent 
from the English Church, should impute intolerance and 
dogmatism to its members, because they will not permit in- 
dividuals entertaining sentiments dissimilar to their own, to 
be appointed ministers of the establishment. If a body of 
Trinitarians should require all other assemblies~assemblies 
of Unitarians, for instance, to admit Trinitarians as their 
religious instructors, the charge of intolerance would, in sach 
a case, be just. But as the motto stands at present, we 
really think that dogmatism and bigotry may, with more jus- 
tice and fairness, be imputed to those who declaim against 
subscription to articles of faith, than against the members of 
the Church of England who defend its expediency... They 
who renounce the communion of the Charch of England do 
not appear satisfied with enjoying an undisturbed liberty of 
appointing and removing at pleasure their~ own. teachers ; 
under the pretence of opposing dogmatism, they seem toi us 
to indulge the intolerant wish of thrusting into the pulpits of 
the establishment individuals, who entertain religiogs notions 
diametrically opposite to those of the congregations in which 
they are to officiate. Dissenters of all denominations pos- 
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sess, apd in all cases exercise the power of removing mi- 
nisters who hold opinions on important, points different from 
their own; and the members of the Chureh of England can- 
not acknowledge that dogmatism and intolerance can, with 
a shadow of justice, be imputed to them when ;they exercise 
a right of a similar nature. 

Subscription to human articles of faith is the only means 
then which the lay members of the: Church of England. can 
make use of, to restrain the patrons of livings from placing 
in the pulpits of the establishment individuals, who might feel 
it even their duty to impugn and vilify dogtrines, which; they 
regard and venerate as the essential features of, Christianity. 
And, viewing the subject in this light, we are. persuaded 
that our readers will acknowledge,;that we are correct in 
maintaining, that the propriety of subscribing human articles 
of faith, involves a question more immediately interesting to 
the lay members of the Church of England, than it is to eccle- 

-Siastics themselves. 

Many who are loud in reprobating subscription, to human 
articles of: faith would fain persuade ,us that, no Christian 
Church ought; to require any, confession of; faith beyond a de- 
claration of belief in: the Scriptures, as costaining.a revelation 
of the will of God. . But this. substitute for subscription to 
the articles of our church is, utterly inefficient,as to the pur- 
poses for which. it is offered. All the parties into,which the 
religious world is divided acknowledge the Scriptures,.as con- 
taining the revealed will ef God. The Trinitarian, . the 
Arian, and the Unitarian: the member of. the;Charch of 
England, the Catholic, and the Presbyterian, all. maintain, 

_and we are persuaded, firmly believe their respective sys- 
tems and opinions to be most consonant and agreeable to the 
word ef-God. Each appeals with confidence, to the Scrip- 
tures as the source from which he derives arguments, which 
appear to -him conclusive and unanswerable in support .of 
his own opinions. All these parties,, therefore, agree, with 
respect to the authority—and all differ as to, the meaning of 
the sacred writings. .1t is demonstrably. evident, then, that 
were the clergy ef the national establishment required merely 
to make a declaration of belief in the Scriptures, the advo- 
cates of avy of these discordant systems would be admissible 
to.all ecclesiastical offices in the, English Church. .Let.us, 
for a moment, advert, to the blessed results which might be 
anticipated from this ‘liberal, plan.” We should enjoy, in 
perfection, that delightful yariety and discord whigh. seem 
so grateful to the sticklers. for this,“ liberty.” The incum- 
bent of one parish would be found a Trinitarian, of the next 
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an Unitarian. We-should:meet with; a Catholic as the Rec- 
tor of one Parish—and-with :a,Presbyterian.as the Vicar of 
a second. The death of every incumbent could not fail to 
introduce additional ehange and confusion. A Protestant 
Rector might, and, in many cases, no doubt, would be suc- 
ceeded by a Catholic incumbent, who, in his turn, would 
make way fora Presbyterian.successor. And every change 
in the principles of the teacher would infallibly:introduceia 
corresponding change of the: individuals who would attend . 
his instructions. :For.it-is in the nature ofi things impossible 
to suppose, that a protestant. could long attend a place of 
worship where he should hear doctrines advanced and sup- 
ported, which he. considered false and even impious. ‘He 
would discontinue his attendance, and surrender his place to 
others of opposite principles. Those, therefore, .who are 
not. prepared to think, that a constantisuccvession of ministers 
holding the most dissimilar: and irreconcileable ‘opinions 
would produce endless and irremediable confusion will, we 
are persuaded, never wish; that individuals should: be. admit- 
ted to ecclesiastical offices: without subscribing human arti- 
cles of faith, as the only efficient barrier: against the constant 
recurrence of debate and contention. 

While on the subject of the inadequacy of a declaration 
of belief in the Scriptures as of divine inspiration, as a sub- 
stitute for subscription to human articles. of, faith, we must 
be permitted to remind our readers, that there is already in 
existence a translation of the Bible in which all the passages 
which have a direct reference to the divinity of our Saviour 
and the. personality and office of: the: Holy Ghost have-been 
sedulously altered or expunged ; nor must our readers forget 
that there is now living a certain ingenious gentleman ycleped 
John Bellamy, who assures.us that the version of the sacred 
writings, on the fidelity of: which we have been accustomed 
to rely, abounds in gross and palpable errers—that it is fall 
of passages utterly at variance with the original, , and whieh 
he characterises as impious and absurd; and that he, the said 
John Bellamy, is the only ! translator who fully understood 
and correctly rendered into English, the Hebrew text whith 
he is dishonest enough to assert, or stupid enough to believe, 
had not been even consulted. or examined. by the translators 
of the authorised version. We bave neither space.nor invli- 
nation at present, to add any observations on the labour be- 

stewed by this modest person on what) he facetiously terms 
an improved version of the: Scriptures, hut which has been 
proved over and over again to be, nearly in all the instances 
where he deviates from the authorised transjation, either .a 
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wanton perversion or a stupid misconception of the meaning 
of the original. Whether our estimate of the merits of Mr. 
John Bellamy’s version be or be not correct, must be left to 
the judgment of the reader; but we confess that every thing 
which he has written upon the subject since our attention 
was first directed to his undertaking, bas strengthened and 
confirmed the opinion we had formed of his presumption 
and incapacity. 

In the mouth of a dignitary of our own church we have, 
to our surprise, heard the following language: “‘ Articles of 
Churches are not of divine authority ; have done with them ; 
for this may be true, this may be false ; and appeal to the 
book itself.” Bishop Watson having thus summarily dis- 
posed of the articles of churches,is followed all through *‘ haud 
passibus equis,” by Mr. John Bellamy, who asserts that 
** the book” to which the Bishop commands us to appeal, and 
which the English reader has been taught to consider as the 
revealed will of the Deity, does not convey the import of 
the original: but that it is a wretched imposition palmed 
upon the credulity of the public by the ignorance and inca- 
pacity of former translators. We imagine, therefore, that 
the advocates of “ liberty from religious tests” would by no 
means be satistied with the abolition of articles of faith. 
‘They would in addition to this, and, as we think, without 
inconsistency, claim the right of using any translation of the 
Scriptures which might best suit their purposes. However 
incredible it may at first sight appear, some individuals 
might still be found, who would consider the ahsard ‘ per- 
versions” of Mr. John Bellamy an improvement of the au- 
thorised translation : and, for aught we can see to the contrary, 
another star may arise fram Hackney of greater magnitude 
than even Mr. John Bellamy himself: and the disciple, bein 
thus above his Master, might favour the world with a trans- 
lation of the Scriptures suitable to the wishes and opinions 
of “ all Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Heretics,” who would 
all readily make a declaration of belief in such a translation : 
Nay, were this great philologist himself to revise attentivel 
the work of his own hands, “‘ we are persuaded that even 
he might thus improve his own improvement,” and produce 
an English version of the Hebrew text, which might fully 
effect this object. 

Our readers must instantly perceive that the most 
malignant enemy of revelation cannot devise a plan more 
feasible or more eflicient to destroy its authority. Revela- 
tion itself might then be easily converted into an engine. to 
sap the whole foundation of religion and morality. The 
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Deist, at present, denies the authority of the Scriptares— 
he denies that they contain the revealed will of the Deity: 
crant him the liberty of using Mr. John Bellamy’s philolo- 
gical ‘‘ eye, which sees the wind,” in extracting from these 
Scriptures any meaning which his imagination can suggest 
as the correct sense of the original, it will be his interest to 
uphold rather than destroy their authority: as he might, 
by degrees, prevail upon the multitude to adopt, under the 
cloak of revelation, opinions and practices which he might 
advocate in vain without the recommendation of such a 
sanction. 

if the perversion and misrepresentation of the sale of the 
original, under the guise of anew and improved translation, 
should even fail to answer the purposes of the infidel, re- 
course may be had to bolder and more efficient means: If 
he cannot prevail upon the public to swallow his emenda- 
tions of the received version, he may endeavour to destroy 
the authority of the text from which the translation is made ; 
and, as might have been naturally anticipated by those who 
attend to the progressive descent of a corrupt mind from 
had to worse, such an attempt has been already projected. 
An ignorant and needy man, who lives, as some of our 
readers may possibly know, somewhere about the purlieus 
of the Fleet, and gains a precarious and scanty livelihood by 
vending seditious and blasphemous trash to gratify the cor- 
rupt appetites of the refuse of human society, has lately 
published an edition of the spurious Gospels, with the pro- 
fessed view of leading the unwary to consider these palpable 
and clumsy forgeries as equally genuine and authentic with 
the vere which the scriptural canon embraces. If this 
speculation should realize the golden hopes of needy and 
profligate adventure, we would recommend this concocter 
and vender of literary poison to employ Mr. John Bellamy’ 
in retranslating his English version into Hebrew, and at- 
tempt to palm it upon the public as a genuine text, in which, 
among various other improvements, 1t may easily be made 
to appear, that the twelve Patriarchs are merely allegorical 
representations of the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 

We cannot help embracing this opportunity of observing, 
that a fundamental and unaccountable error seems to per- 
vade the whole reasoning of the late Bishop of Llandaff, when 
touching upon articles of faith. Whenever he approaches 
this subject, he is evidently deserted by that logical preci- 
sion in argument which his mathematical studies might 
have led us to expect. He lays it down as an incontrovertible 

axiom that no church has a right to require of its members 
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an-explicit-assent to articles of faith which cannot be proved 
to be of Divine authority. Having laid down this maxim, 
which appeared to him indisputable, we are not surprised 
that he should, on all occasions, reprobate subscription to 
human articles of faith: but we acknowledge ourselves not 
alittle surprised, that he did not, with the consistency of a 
Men logician, follow up his axiom as far as it would 
ead him. ‘ Have done with articles of faith,” says the Bi- 
shop: ‘‘'Phey may be true, they may be false ; believe only, 
that the Bible contains the revealed will of the Deity.” No, 
respond Paine, Carlile, and Co. ‘‘ have done with adi arti- 
cles of faith, without any exception or reservation ;’—‘‘ that 
the Scriptures contain the revealed will of the Deity is a mo- 
ral conviction’—* it is only a belief’ —* an article of faith 
which is not capable of absolute demonstration:” “‘ it may be 
true: it may be false: on your own: principles, therefore, 
we maintain that no church lias a right to require assent to 
such a proposition.” It really appears to us, that these “ un- 
prejudiced” persons have rather the better of the argument 
against his: lordship: they are entitled to the praise of 
consistency, at least, to which, in this instance, the Bisho 
can establish no claim. It could, we think, hardly have 
escaped him that a declaration of belief that the Scriptures 
contain the revealed will of the Deity is, in fact, the adoption 
of an article of faith: by what train of reasoning he exempted 
this favourite dogma from the operation of his general prin- 
ciple of abolishing all such articles he has not, as far as 
we know, condescended to explain: nor would it be worth 
while to fill our pages with an attempt to conjecture. 

When defining the principle by which he was guided as 
Professor of Divinity, he proceeds thus: ‘ I reduced the 
study of Divinity into as narrow a compass as I could, for 1 
determined to study nothing but my Bible, being much uncon- 
cerned about the opinions of councils, fathers, churches, 
bishops, and other men, as little inspired as myself.” On the 
part of a private individual scrutinizing the tenets of different 
churches, in order to ascertain which held the opinions which 
he considered most consonant to Scripture, wh a resolution 
might have merited the highest praise: but we shall not, we 
trust, expose ourselves deservedly to the charge of dogmati- 
cal intolerance, if we declare that such a determination, on 
the part of a Professor of Divinity, in one of our Univer- 
sities, does not appear to us to merit the commendation which 
the learned Prelate seems willing to claim for it. When he 
hecame a minister of the Church of England, be had, we take 


it for granted, examined the Articles of that Church, had 
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found’ them consonant to the Seripturés,and as such had'de- 
clared his belief in their truth. A's’ this, we presume, must 
have been the case, we confess it appears to us at least rather 
irregular, that while filling the divinity chair, he should: have 
felt no concern for opinions to which he had given a formal 
and solemn assent, and which he must have known to be the 
opinions of the Church, of which he was a member. “ I 
never trouble myself,” adds he, ‘‘ with answering any of the 
objections which the opponents in the divinity schools brouglit 

dinst' the Articles of the’ Church ; nor ever admitted their 
authority as decisive of a difficulty ; but T ased,-on stich occa- 
sions, to say to them, holditig the New Testament in my hand} 
en sacrum codicem! Here is the fountain of trath, why'do 
you follow the streams derived from it by the sophistry, or 
polluted by the passions of men? If you can bring proofs 
against any thing delivered in this book, F shall think it my 
duty toreply to it.” 

The most careless reader must, we think, instantly detect 
the shallow and’ sophistical reasoniiig which pervades the 
above passage, and into which thé learnéd' Prelate was be- 
trayed' by his anxiety to appear liberal and free from preju- 
dice. . 

To render the fullacy of the riilé which’ he had laid down 
for himself, as Divinity Professor, still more glaring, let us 
suppose our opponent, in the Divinity Schools, pr Bo 
Unitarian side of the question, respecting our Lord's Divi- 
nity: we should have felt much curiosity to ascertain how 
the léarned Prelate would have managed the debate. ‘Phe 
opponent, like the party wliose opinions he advocated, would 
of course, have denied, that the Divinity of our Saviour was 
a doctrine delivered in the Bible: it would, we conceive, 
have been then necessary for the Professor, as respondent, to 
convince his antagonist, that this doctrine was a thing deli- 
vered in this book :” And till this conviction had been ac- 
knowledged, the respondent could not, on his principles, have 
felt it his duty to reply to the arguments of the opponent. 

“ Phe divinity of Christ,” says the opponent, ‘is not a doe- 
trine delivered in the Scriptures.” ‘* Then,” answers thé 
Divinity Professor, (as respondent,) “ it is not my duty to 
reply to your arguments agamst it ; for Fam not concerned 
to defend any thing which is not delivered in this book.” 

Every opponent, therefore, who denied that any doctrine 
which he attacked, was delivered “it this Book,” would sim- 
ply, by that denial, have absolutely silericed his antagonist, 
and — him fairly out of the field. It is not improbable, that 

the learned Prelate would have said, that le considered the 
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divinity of our Saviour as a doctrine delivered in this Book, 
and that, therefore, it was his duty to defend it. But he must, 
we are sure, have considered the various other doctrines which 
are contained in the Articles of our Church, “ as things deli- 
vered in the same Book,” and not as ‘‘ streams derived from 
it by the sophistry, or polluted by the passions of men ;” 
otherwise he would not, he could not, have subscribed them. 
If the principle, therefore, which regulated the performance 
of his duty as Divinity Professor required him to defend the 
divinity of our Saviour as a truth delivered in Scripture, the 
same principle, we conceive, must, if he acted consistently, 
have made it equally imperative upon him to answer argu- 
ments brought against any other doctrines contained in the 
Articles of the Church of England; for, when he subscribed 
them, he made to the world, a solemn and unequivocal deela- 
ration that he conscientiously believed them to be, ‘‘ pure, 
not polluted streams,” derived from the very Fountain of 
‘Truth, the oracles of God. 

The Bishop’s language on this subject reduces us to a most 
unpleasant dilemma ; and should we escape one horn, we must 
inevitably be pinned on the point of the other. If he did not 
believe that the doctrines contained in the Articles of the 
Church of England were “ things delivered in this Book,” 
we leave it to his admirers to explain to the world by what 
train of reasoning, a man who arrogates peculiar praise to 
himself, as being ‘‘ of the oak, and not of the willow,” could 
have been prevailed — to subscribe them: on the other 
hand, if, believing the doctrines contained in the Articles to 
be, as he asserted, over and over again, when subscribin 
them, “things delivered in this Book,” he never troubled 
himself with answering any arguments brought against them, 
we must charge him with a wilful dereliction of an important 
public duty, which he had expressly undertaken to perform; 
and for the discharge of which, he continued to his dying 


moments, to receive the pecuniary emoluments annexed to 


his engagement. 


Indeed, judging from the tone and temper of the ‘‘ life” 
which the deceased Prelate prepared for posthamous publica- 
tion, we conceive him to have been perfectly radical in the 
notions of reform which he entertained. His were not, to use 
his own expressions, ‘*‘ piddling objections to particular parts 
of our Ecclesiastical Polity,” which experience might’ point 
out as necessary to be reconsidered; but to the very frame 
and structure of our Charch Establishment: the change, or 
improvement, as he would call it, which he wished to effect, 
was not the removal of a decayed branch, which might leave 
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the tree untouched, it wasa ‘ root and branch reformation.” 
‘«* A reformer of Luther’s temper and talents, would,” he 
tells us, “‘ in five years, persaade the people. to compel the 
parliament to abolish tithes, to extinguish pluralities, to en 
force residence, to confine Episcopacy to the overseeing of 
dioceses, to expunge the Athanasian Creed from the Liturgy, 
to free Dissenters from Test Acts, and the Ministers of the 
Establishment from subscription to: human articles of faith. 
‘These, and other matters respecting the Church, ought to be 
done. 1 want not courage to attempt doing, what, I think, 
ought to be done, and I am not held back by considerations 
of personal interest; but my temper is peaceable, I dislike 
contention, and trust that the still small voice of reason will 
at length be heard.” 

We cannot help embracing this opportunity of soliciting, in 
earnest terms, the attention of our readers to the spirit and 
tendency of this extraordinary passage; for ourselves we 
declare that we have in vain tasked our memory to recollect 
any thing which approaches it, for inconsistency and bold 
pretension. Such language, however bold, in the mouth of 
a professed dissenter, would still be consistent ; it could hardly 
excite our surprize, though it might fill us with regret; but 
coming from an individual, however gifted, who for the longest 
part of half a century, was not only a member, but a digni- 
tary, and ruler of that establishment, which he asserts ought 
to be abolished ; it cannot, we think, fail to excite in every 
one who peruses it, feelings of astonishment and reprobation. 
It was not, it is true, the possession of a bishopric on the 
shores of the Bristol Channel, which he deigued te visit once 
in three years, from the banks of Winander-mere—it was not 
the emoluments of a lucrative professorship, the duties: of 
which, for the last sixteen years of his life, he devolved upon 
a deputy, that induced him to continue a member of.a church 
of whieh, by his station, he was a defender and guardian 
but which, in its principles and practice, he most unequivo- 
cally condemns: for we have his own assurance, that he was 
not restrained from eflecting the overthrow, (for he never 
doubts, that he possessed the power to do it,) by considera- 
tions of self-interest. ‘To what cause, then, must we aseribe 
his forbearance ? Why, forsooth, to the peaceableness of 
his temper, and to his dislike of contention ! 

We venture to hint, that neither the lay, nor ecclesiastical 
members of the Church of England, are by any means aware 
of the full extent of their obligations to Bishop ‘Watson. 
When counting up the items of our gratitude to the deceased 
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prelate, we are strongly reminded of a watchmaker, in some 
play, which we remember to have seen, when we were young, 
who recommends a fair helpmate to one of the sons of Israel ; 
not by describing the lands, the jewels, and the gold which she 
would bring him, but by enumerating along and fearful list of 
expences, to which she would not put him. In the same 
manner would we act, were we called upon to make out the 
Bishop’s claims to the gratitude of the public: we should re- 
mind our readers, however, not of what he did grant ; but of 
what he did not, which we consider infinitely greater. His 
positive claims, or what he did, stand, we believe, nearly 
thus—Three admirable tracts, which few, perhaps, could 
have written so well, and none better ; some chemical essays, 
which, in the present state of the science, are probably, but 
little read ; and a few occasional sermons, with two or three 
party pamphlets. : 

Now, with every disposition to acknowledge the great 
merits of the three tracts which he published in defence of Re- 
velation: and we conceive that his public. claims as a literar 
character, mast rest solely and exclusively upon these tracts ; 
it still appears to us nota little singular, that, upon the strength 
of this alone, he and his friends, whenever he appears, should 
vociferously blow the trumpet, and command the world to fall 
down and worship. 

Bat, although we will not go as far as some of his ad- 
mirers, in extolling the merit of what he did, we are persuaded 
that none of them will go farther than ourselves in acknow- 
ledging our obligations to him for what he could have done, 
for what he asserts, ought to have been done, but what. he 
declined doing: and we call upon all those who feel an inter- 
est in the stability of our ecclesiastical institutions to contem- 


plate the full extent of their obligations to the forbearance of 


the deceased Prelate. They have now a full view of the 
danger which they have escaped; but till his “ Life” ap- 
peared, they were, we presume, but little aware, that a bat- 
tery lay concealed in the wilds of Westmoreland, which, if un- 
masked, would have blown them into the air. The political 
admirers of the Bishop have the same ends in view, and 
lament that they do not possess the means of effecting their 
object; but, we conceive, that their admiration must be 
considerably diminished when they reflect, that he wickedl 

neglected to apply the power, which he acknowledges he 
possessed, of bestowing upon society, the blessings which 
they so ardently covet. For our own part, we must be per- 
mitted to declare, that had we been among the number of his 
admirers, the mildness and peaceableness of temper which he 
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attributes to himself, and to which alone he ascribes the 
safety of the English Church, would have excited in us feel- 
ings of bitter regret; we should have been tempted to have 
exclaimed, in strong terms, against the humble meekness 
which restrained him from effecting the destruction of insti- 
tutions which may now exist for ages, simply from the want,of 
those splendid and commanding talents which he neglected to 
employ for their overthrow. It is hardly possible to conceive 
a circumstance more cruelly mortifying to the enemies of our 
establishment, than to learn, that the idol whom they extol, 
possessed ample means to gratify their most sanguine wishes, 
but for some unaccountable reason, declined to use them. To 
feel an ardent desire to effect any object, and at the same 
time to feel destitute of the power by which it may be ac- 
complished, must be sufficiently galling: but our vexation 
must rise to the highest pitch, when we discover that the cup 
has been dashed from our lips_by the treachery or supineness 
of a friend and an associate. 

As he cannot now answer for himself, this is a subject 
which we touch upon with extreme reluctance: but since he 
left behind him a work for publication, which must convince, 
we think, the most partial reader, that he was, through life, 
the lukewarm friend, if not the concealed enemy, of that 
establishment, in which, for more than thirty years, he filled 
most important stations, we do not think that we can be 
justly charged with the imputation of violating the decent 
consideration which is due to the memory of the dead, by 
endeavouring, as faras lies in our power, to unbarb the shaft, 
which, with a refinement of malignity, he aimed at our Eccle- 
siastical Establishments with his dying hand. 

We have devoted so much space to demonstrate the indis- 
pensible necessity of requiring subscription to human articles 
of faith, as the vily eround-work on whicha national establish- 
ment can be permanently secured, that we have but little 
room to bestow on the second chapter of the publication 
before us, in which the author proceeds with very minute 
detail to point out “the means of exciting and maintaining 
umong the members of the Established Church, a spirit of 
devotion, together with zeal for ber honour, stability and 
influence.” But this we consider less to be regretted, as we 
have not been able to discover that many of the author's 
observations on this subject, embrace any novel views calcu- 
lated to provoke discussion: we cannot say, that any of his 
observations are either uncommon or profound. The whole 
chapter is made up of practical hints, for which the reader 
We shall, in this place, 
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subjoin a passage, which may serve as a specimen of the 
wuthor’s style and manner, as well as an illustration of the 
general view which he takes of this part of his subject. 


“In endeavouring to point out the best specific measures for 
the attainment of the desired end in immediate reference to our 
own Church, it may be well to remark, as a preliminary caution, 
that no novel system of ecclesiastical doctrine or discipline is at att 
requisite, but only, that the Church as already established, should 
assume greater efliciency, and avail itself more fully of every due 
means for increasing its utility. It is not by a few violent efforts 
that the Church of England is to be preserved or dissent annihi- 
lated: nor is it by any species of moral magic that devotion is to 
be fostered, or irreligion quelled. As our disorder has been 
chronic our recovery must be gradual. The only wise or reason- 
able plan for increasing devotion and Churchmanship throughout 
the country is by the systematic combination of all those various 
means which the Church herself has placed within our reach, 
under a constant recognition of the divine agency, and with a 
humble spirit of devotion and dependence upon God’s grace and 
heavenly benediction. The Church asks for no ts ae or in- 
novating spirit ; the power of renovation is placed under God, in 
the individual and collective agency of her ministers and members. 
Our wise and holy reformers have amply provided for caswal 
decays and dilapidations, and have instituted a system, which, if 
fully acted upon in their own spirit would soon restore the Church 
of k.ngland to that primitive glory which she derived from the blood 
of her martyrs and the suflrages of an admiring people.” P. 113, 


We regret that we are obliged to add that the tone in 
which the work is written does not appear to us to merit 
commendation, It savours of a school of divinity on which 
we can bestow no approbation. We shall feel much plea- 
sure in being undeceived in the opinion which we have 
formed: but the impression made upon our minds by the pe- 
rusal of the whole book, rather than by the tenor of any one 
passage leads us to suppose that Mr. Wilks wishes to be 
connected with a party in the Church which modestly arro- 
gates to itself exclusively the claim of being evangelical, 
and which involves at least indirectly, the great body of the 
tnglish Clergy in the charge of departing from the tenor of 
that Gospel which they have undertaken to teach. ‘The dis- 
order of which he speaks in the passage just quoted, and 
which he describes as being chronic, must, we presume, 
refer exclusively to the opinions which are held by a very 
targe majority of the English Clergy on some disputed points 
of speculative and polemical divinity: and the gradual reco- 
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very to which he looks forward must, if our conjectare with 
respect to the nature of the disorder be correct, imply on his 
part an expectation that they will gradually renounce the 
liberal and, as we conceive, scriptural sentiments which they 
entertain on these subjects at present, and embrace in their 
stead the morose, illiberal, and mystical dogmas of the 
4senevan reformer. 


eee ee 


Art. If. A Description of the Antiguities and other Cu- 
riosities of Rome. By the Rev. Edward Burton, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church. S8vo. pp. 500. | Murray. 
London. Parker. Oxford. 1821. 


Mr. BurRTOoN passed four months in Rome ia the year 
1818-49. By the opportunities which he enjoyed during 
this personal visit, and subsequently by a diligent perusal of 
the account of modern travellers, and the Jabours of the 
Italian antiquaries, he has prqduced the most interesting 
manual with which we have hitherto met, as a guide to the 
fireside explorers of the marvels of the Eternal City. His 
volume indeed displays less enthusiastic love of the arts and of 
literature than those of Mr. Eustace; nor js it by any means 
so sparkling and antithetical as that of Mr, Forsyth, ‘Than 
the last, however, it is decidedly more good humoured ; and 
to the scholar, we think, it is more satisfactory than either. 
As for Mr. Hobhonse if he should be inclined to complain that 
Mr. Burton has borrowed some of that unwieldiness of manner 
which distinguishes the ‘‘ Historical Illustrations of the IVth 
Canto of Chiide Harold,” he must, at least, confess that the 
charge of plagiarism stops here, in limine. Beyond their 
common heaviness there is no similarity hetween the two 
authors: and even in this their resemblance proceeds 
from very opposite causes. Mr. Barton is evideptly ipdif- 
ferent as to his mode of expression. He overflows with 
knowledge of his subject, and lets his words fall into any 
‘rder which they chuse to assume; little solicitous of their 
arrangement so as they clearly convey his meaning. The in- 
tention of the Illustrator on the other hand, as we suspect, 
is to be obscure. He builds up an inyerted pyramid of 
huge and cumbrous wordiness on a very slender basis of 
learning ; and ostentatiously inlays the mis-shapen mass with 
arabesques of his own peculiar fancy in religion and politics, 
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While we incidentally happen to be on this subject our 
readers perhaps may be amused if we recal to their remem- 
brance, one or two of Mr. Hobhouse’s notable discoveries in 
Rome, before we proceed to the direct examination of Mr. 
Burton’s work. We may never have so good an opportunity 
again: and indeed it is but a part of the debt owing to this 
latter gentleman for the mass of sound information which he 
has afforded us, to point out to what extent the hardihood of 
a certain shew of scholarship may carry a pretender, until 
scholarship without shew comes to set him right. 


« « The name of the Roman Forum,’ says Mr. Hobhouse, 
‘ seems to have been obliterated in the earliest times, and when it 
re-appears, the modern denomination by a singular coincidence 
shews that time had accomplished the repented vow of Totila.’ ‘ To- 
tila,’ continues the note, ‘ said he would make Rome a sheep walk, 
unrsBoror. ‘The coincidence would be more striking, if, as the 
Latin translation interprets it, and as Mr. Gibbon has apparently 
copied from thet translation, the Gothic King had used the words, 
‘ in gregum pascua,’ a ‘ pasturefor cattle.’ ’’ Hist. Il. 243. 


Now we say nothing of this ‘‘ puny whipster,” this ‘“ hun- 
gry Greeculist,” this overgrown sixth-form boy taxing Gib- 
bon with the use of a Crib! Gibbon, who drew from stores 
of learning almost inexhaustible ; who never mistranslated 
without well knowing that he did so, and even then only 
when Christianity stood in his way. In the present instance 
he had no such temptation ; and therefore, as usual, he is 
right. The passage in the ‘* Decline and Fall,” is as follows: 
‘ the world was astonished by the fatal decree that Rome 
should be changed into a pasture for cattle,” (VIL. 369.) 
And into what else was it to be changed, whether we look 
to the Latin or the Greek authority! Whatelse is gregum 
pascua ? Or what else wndofores ? Unless in the Lexicons of 
those Vv. Dp. who, with Mr. Hobhouse, do not distinguish 
very nicely between the compounds of fooxw and Baw. 
But perhaps to make “ the coincidence more striking,” 
Ii Campo Vaccino should be rendered a sheep walk. 

A still more ingenious statement regards Trajan’s column: 
and for this we shall quote Mr. Hobhouse’s words at length. 

St. CX 
And apostolic statues climb 


“é 





To crush the imperial urn whose ashes lay sublime.” 


«¢ Sextus Quintus raised the statue of St. Peter on the summit 
of the column of Trajan: a liberty hasin the above verses been 
taken with the probable position of the urn of Trajan, in com- 
pliance with a tradition that the ashes of the Emperor were in 
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the head of a spear which the colossal statue raised on the pillar 
held in his hand. But the remains of Trajan were buried in a 
golden urn under the column and continued in that depository in 
the time of Theodoric.” Hist. Ill. 214. 


Whether the ashes “lay sublime,” or low we pretend 
not to decide; our only business is with “‘ the head of the 
spear ;” and Mr. Hobhouse cites his authority for this in a 
note adjoined to the passage with all due pomp of circumstan- 
tial reference. 


“ra NB Tpaiavou sore iv ty niin avte xareré9y. Dion. Hist. 
Rom. Lib. LXIX tom. II. p. 1150 Edit. Hamb. 1760, * sunt qui 
tn pila quam tenebat colossus cineres conditos dicunt, quo funda- 
mento adhuc requiro.” See Comment to Lib. LXVIII. tom, II. p. 
1133, of the Scylandro Leunclavian version.” 


Now the plain fact is, that the ashes, as our readers will 
already have seen and as Mr. Burton tells us, were supposed 
to have been deposited in a golden ball held in the hand of a 
colossal statue; and so Ainsworth would have told Mr. Hob- 
house if he had looked out pila pile; instead of pilum pili. 
But thus it is with men of genius: they prefer the hazardous 
facility of a guess, to the patient drudgery of thumbing a 
dictionary, till they are sure of their word, its sense, its de- 
clension, and its gender. aa 

Enough of this, which however by contrast will be ad- 
vantageous to Mr. Burton. We think this gentleman’s 
volume not only well adapted to the purpose for which it 
immediately professes to be written, but that it may be read 
also with great use as a ranning commentary on the Roman 
historians. Thus in treating on the population of the ancient 
city we find a clear exposé of every thing which is known re- 
lative to that intricate subject, the Census. 

The vast difference in some of Livy’s numbers is reason- 
ably accounted for. At first it is clear that the census in- 
cluded those only who were capable of bearing arms. Slaves 
therefore with women and children must not be reckoned in 
the computation; though from the particular exception of 
widows and widowers (may not these words orbos orbasque 
be rendered orphans of both sexes ‘) in one passage (Lav. 
111. 3.) it may be argued that all women were not excluded. 
In the six years which elapsed between the fourth and the 
tenth year of the Punic war we find a frightful, but by no 
means an incredible diminution of numbers. Rome had lost 
133,205 citizens: four years afterwards the Census gives an 
increase of no less than 76,892; and this rapid advance while 
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the same calamity was acting as a drawback, might stagger 
our belief, if we were not told that the Censors went to the 
armies, and there numbered the naturalized allies. ‘The last 
Census which we find in the History of Livy, U. c. 579 gives 
769,015 (xu. 10.) In the Epifome of the cxvth. Book, the 
numbers just before the battle of Munda, vu. c. 707 are 
stated to be only 150,000, Brotier thinks that this sum 
which is manifestly too ‘small, includes not the whole popu- 
lation, but only such as were ‘privileged to have a public al- 
lowance of corn: and Mr. Burton adduces it very fairly as an 
additional proof that the Epitomes of Livy, are not by the 
hand of that historian. 

Tacitus (Ann. x1. 25.) makes the citizens of Rome in the 
time of Claudins amount to 5,984,072 ; this must be received 
of all who in any place held the right of Roman citizenship, 
or else we must admit that after the reign of Augustus the 
Census extended to the suburbs; for it cannot be donbted 
that the reading in Pliny which gives x1it1 miles as the 
circumference of the walls must be reduced to viil; the cor- 
ruption is plain to the eye and mrght readily take place ; and 
we agree with Gibbon, that ‘‘ it is easier to alter a text than 
to remove hills or buildings.” New a circuit of eight miles, 
particularly when we call to mind the vast number of de- 
tached mansions, the insule ; the public edifices and gardens 
which existed in Rome, could never contain six million in- 
habitants ; but we may easily include that number within the 
city and the suburbs which in some direction, as towards 
Ocriculum extended forty miles. 

We have given these facts with some variation fram Mr. 
Burton’s statement, in order that we may add his inferences 
from them, since we think he has decided the question as to 
the real mode of enumeration. He excludes minors, slaves, 
and mechanics, although residing in Rome; sometimes also 
such citizens as were absent on military service. The allies 
although possessed of the freedom of the city, he thinks 
might be reckoned or not, as the senate and people pleased. 
The original purpose of the Census was not so much to as- 
certain the direct numbers of the population, as to determine 
what portion of it could bear arms, and contribute in dif- 
ferent gradations to the support of the State. Hence though 


vone but Roman citizens could be included in it, all Roman 
citizens were not always included in it. 


‘ To be a citizen of Rome, that is, to have a vote in the Co- 
mitia, three things were necessary ; that the person should be do- 
miciled, that he should belong to one of the thirty-five tribes, and 
that he should be capable of filling the public offices. The Jus Latii 
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and the Jus Italia, which were privileges granted to the allies, 
were short of actual citizenship, and did not make a person a 
full citizen, or cause his name to be taken in the Roman cen- 
sus. Sigonius says, that the very act of being enrolled upon 
the censor's list conferred all the rights of citizenship ; and slaves 
with the consent of their masters sometimes entered their names, 
and thus became free citizens. But no persons could vote in 
the Comitia, nor could they be taxed for.the relief of the State, 
unless they resided in Rome; so that it was optional with the 
censors to take the provinces into their survey, or not. After the 
extraordinary census in 549, we have seen that 12,000 of the allies 
were ordered to quit Rome, although their names had been ad- 
mitted with the rest: for the cities, to which they belonged, 
complained of their absence; and the only way, by which the 
Romans could exclude them from the census, was by making 
them cease to reside in Rome. Another decree followed, that 
their names should in future be taken in their respective cities ; 
and these numbers were sometimes transmitted to the Roman 
censors, though not taken into the general account *. 

‘* As the citizens of Rome became to be dispersed in various 
provinces, the nymbers returned by the census naturally fluc- 
tuated, because there was no fixed rule as to what constituted re- 
sidence.e In U. C. 658, the Licinia Mucia Lex was passed, which 
ordered all the inhabitants of Italy, who were Roman citizens, to 
be enrolled in their respective cities t ; but no mention is made of 
the provinces out of Italy. In 662, by the Lex Julia all the inha- 
bitants of Italy were made to belong to some tribe, and became full 
citizens, This will fully account for the vast increase, which we 
find in the reign of Augustus, compared with former returns. A 
census was held in the different towns, and transmitted to Rome: 
some authors have added these to the Roman census, and some 
have not ; which may account for the different enumerations of the 
same return ; and we are therefore authorized in concluding from 
the whole, that at first the census only included the citizens re- 
sident in Rome, but was extended, if required, to citizens in 
foreign service: jn later times all the free inhabitants of Italy 
were numbered in their respective cities, and the census transmitted 
to Rome.” P. 64. 


It has been remarked that no jockey was ever satisfied 
with the horses at St. Mark’s in Venice; and spirited as 
it is, we doubt whether the head in the Elgin marbles 
ever had a counterpart in nature. We have no objection 
however to a Hipperoic style of sculpture, provided ‘always 
that the animal is represented with qualities above bis instinct, 








* Vide Liv. lib. xxix. c. $7. 
t Vide Cicero de Officiis lib. il et pro Balbo, 21, 24. 
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not such as are contrary to it. After the statue of his late 
Majesty with the sword and shield reversed in the pediment 
of the East India House, we cannot be surprized to hear of 
sundry celebrated steeds who have both legs on the same 
side off the ground at the same time. Such is the case with 
the above named Venetian horses, with those of Castor and 
Pollux (as they are called) on the Capitol, and that of No- 
nius Balbus at Naples ; but we area little surprised to hear 
that such a mode of ambling has been supported as natural ; 
and that two writers, Boul and Baldinucci, have gravely 
argued in favour of a practice, of the non-existence of which 
they might have satisfied themselves inter equitandum. 

The obelisk in the area of St. Peter’s, stands about eleven 
feet south of aline drawn from the centre of the dome through 
the middle door; this is a singular error, which we do not re- 
collect to have seen noticed before. Mr. Burton mentions the 


following interesting anecdote, relative to the erection of this 
obelisk. 


‘“* So great was the interest excited by this undertaking, and so 
much importance was attached by the pope to the solemnity of its 
execution, that during the elevation of the Obelisk, it was ordered, 
that no person should speak, under pain of death. One of the 
Bresca family of the ancient Republic of S. Remo being present at 
the time, and seeing the ropes on the point of breaking from the 
great friction, violated the order for silence by calling for water. The 
pope, instead of inflicting the sentence upon him, asked him to 
name his reward. He selected the privilege of supplying palms for 
the Papal Chapel on Palm Sunday: a privilege, which is still claim- 
ed by the Bresca family. A painting of the operation of the re- 
moval is now in the Vatican Library, in which the seizing of this 
man by the guards is represented *.”? P. 235. 


In the year L615, a tablet was dug up near the Porta Ca- 
pena, with an incription in memory of L. Scipio, son of Scipio 
Barbatus. We give the two first lines below. 


** HONC. OINO. PLOIRUME, CONSENTIUNT. R DUONORO. OPTUMO, 
FUISE. VIRKO,’” &c. 


Or in Augustan orthography, 


‘* HUNC UNUM PLURIMI CONSENTIUNT ROMZ BONORUM OPTI- 
MUM FUISSE VinuM,’’ &c, 


‘** This inscription,” says Mr. Hobbouse, ‘‘ was neglected 
as bad grammar, and an evident forgery. The objectors 





* Vide Angiolo Rocca, de Diblioth. Vat. 250. Taja, Descrip, del Palazzo Vat. 
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quoted Cicero to prove that the tomb of the Scipios must‘ be 
without the Porta Capena, &c.” 170. The objectors might 
have quoted aless obvious passage from Cicero, than that in 
the ‘Tusculan questions, to prove that the inscription was noi 
bad grammar. Mr. Burton has cited the words, and by an 
error of the press, or the pen, has given a false reference, De 
Seneciule Xvil. It is in the treatise de fintbus bonorum et 
malorum 11. 34. that Cicero speaks of the monument of Ca- 
latinus, which he declares to be ad portam (Capenam) bear- 
ing these words. ‘* Uno ore cut plurime consentiunt gentes 
populi primarium fuisse virum.” When Cicero, who must 
have known the matter perfectly, speaks of these words as:en- 
graven on the tomb of Calatinus, we see no reason to agree 
with Mr. Burton, that he was thinking of the tomb of Lucius 
Scipio: but we see strong reason for not agreeing with the 
antiquaries, who hold that to be bad grammar which Cicero 
has quoted without vituperation. 

The broken walls in the Circus of Caracalla, shew several 
large earthen vessels inclosed in the brick work. Mr. Burton 
ingeniously conjectures that they were placed there to 
assist the voice of the actors ; and he cites Vitruvius to prove 
that this contrivance was used in theatres. We have no doubt 
that such was the custom; but we do not think him equally 
happy in endeavouring to refer to it ; 


Audiat ille 
Testarum crepitus. 


It is of dancing girls from Gaditania, the South of Spain, 
that Juvenal (x1. 170.) is here speaking. The lascivious 
movements of the fandango, still in use, are clearly described 
by him; and the fandango, as is well known, is danced with 
castagnets—we recollect the occurrence of the word teste in 
somewhat of a similar sense only in one other place. Sueto- 
nius, describing the rabble of applauders (they exceeded 
5000) which Nero distributed over the theatre whenever he 
sung in public, says they were called bombos et imbrices, et 
testas (Suet. Nero, Xx). ‘The two first words are plainly de- 
rived from the hum of bees, and the plashing of ‘rain; the 
third may fairly be assigned to the clinking-of castagnets. 
Such probably was also tle scabellorum crepitus, to which 
Caligula was used to dance; not to mention the d%vPaoay 
woven, which has give Casaubon so much tronble in A'the- 
neus. In his account of the voyage.of the Egyptians 'to the 
feast of Diana at Bubastis, Herodotus informs us, “ds éy 
TIVES THY YYUVaIMdY KpoTaAa Exoucas xeorariCove,” (11. 60.) and the 
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same instruments are twice referred to by Euripides, as used 
in the rites of Cybele and Bacchus. 


neoT ara ou Bodies dam boro 
strvta xidadoy artBoa. 


Helena. 1307. 
ouxs Avdrvcos tad, 
GU MgsTAAa YaAyod Tyawarwy T AEey LATA 


Cyclops. 204. 


We have perhaps multiplied passages very uselessly, to 
explain a matter which scarcely admits of doubt ; but our re- 
spect for Mr. Burton’s scholarship is so sincere, that we would 
not seem to differ from him, unless we were backed by most 
ample authorities. Whatever the teste may signify, that the 
ancients excelled us in practical acoustics, must be readily 
admitted by any one who frequents the boxes of our patent 
play-houses: fur Mr. Burton assures us, that he has stood on 
the highest seat in the remains of the theatre at ‘Taormina 
(Taurominium) in Sicily, and not only heard distinctly ‘the 
sound of a voice speaking from the stage, but even the tear- 
ing of a piece of esper on it, appeared quite near him. 

Horace Walpole named a circular roem at the end of his 
great gallery at Strawberry Hill, a Tribune. The title has 
often puzzled us; and as Mr. Burton explains its origin, Ho- 
race Walpole was guilty of a misnomer. 


«« The nave or Testudo ina Bastlica was finished in a curved 
form, and called Tribunal, because causes were heard there: 
heace the term Tribune is applied to that end of the Roman 
churches which is behind the high altar, and which in the oldest 


churches generally preserved the curved form. ‘Thus we find in 
Prudentius ; 


Fronte sub adversa gradibus sublime Tribunal 

Tollitur, Antistes, predicat unde Deum. 
Hymn. 8. Hippolytii—P. 384. 
Mr. Burton censiders St. Peter’s to be “a monument 
much more vast and magnificent than ary which Republican 
or Imperial Rome has left.” Even, the Colosseum, which 
as an uncovered building is no great wonder of art, exceeds it 
in length but by fifteen Roman palms, and is far inferior in 
splendour of decoration. The dimensions of the temple of 
Jupiter in the Capitol, were but 200 feet by 185; the Par- 
thenon was 230 by 98. In height too, St. Peter's overtops 
the great Pyramid of Gyges, by 37 feet; and in turn, St. 


Peter's was surpassed by the spire of oldSt. Paul’s,which at one 
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period arrived at the stupendous altitude of 520 feet. Inthe Via 


delle iv. Fontane is a church dedicated to S. Carlo, the area 
of which covers exactly the same space as one of the four pil- 
lars which support the dome of St, Peter's; nor does this ap- 
pear particularly small in the inside. M. Angelo, when the 
pillars were completed, insisted that nothing should be 
altered, or added to his design. Bernini undertook to make 
a stair-case within each of the columns. He finished that 
which still remains behind the statue of St. Veronica, when 
the whole building gave a crash like thunder, and frightened 
the daring architect out of any farther attempt. 


“ Tt was calculated, that 500 pounds weight of rope was used in 
the finishing of this dome, and 30,000 pounds weight of iron. Above 
1100 beams were employed in one story only of the dome, 100 of 
which were so large that two men could not embrace them,” 
P. 411. 

‘“‘. To bring St. Peter’s to its present form required three centu- 
ries and a haif; and up to 1694 it was calculated, that forty-seven 
millions of scudi (upwards of ten and a half millions sterling) had 
been expended upon it.’ P. 412. 


The Mosaics cost between 4 and 5000 a piece. 

In the monument of Paul [1L.are two fine marble images of 
Prudence and Justice. ‘The naked figure of the latter has 
been spoilt, by being covered with a drapery of bronze to 
satisfy the supererogatory delicacy of one of the later pontiffs. 
We remember a magnilicent ‘Titian, which underwent a si- 
milar fate, but with better luck in the end. It was a rape of 
Ganymede, in which the rich azure of the clouds, finely con- 
trasted with the dark plumage of the eagle, upon whose back 
the shepherd boy was striding. When the picture passed 
from the Colonna gallery, the fastidious purchaser requested 
a confidential artist to cover the limbs of the cup-bearer with 
a scarlet shawl. The painter's occupation was at stake: he 
did as little as he could to save his employer’s prudery ; and 
the picture is now in its original state, having got rid of its 
temporary veil of body colour. It was from the expression 
of a wish to the same effect, respecting M. Angelo’s Last 
Judgment, that Pius IV. —— the name of Brachettone. 

{n the Church of St. Paul is a series of portgaits of the 
Popes, from St. Peter to Pius VII. It had terminated, in a 
manner, with the last Pontiff, having gone round the Church, 
and his picture being next to that of St. Peter. The tradi- 
tion, that whenever this occurred, the Popedom was to be 
abolished, was well nigh verified. His present Holiness has 
commenced a new cycle. The Roman Catholics however 
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possess, by anticipation, a catalogue of all the Popes from 
A. D. 1148 till Doomsday. It was framed by St. Malachy, 
who was born at, and Archbishop of, Armagh, and was the 
first samt who received regular canonization. 


** Among other proofs of his supernatural powers, he left a list 
of all the popes from Celestin LI. 1143, to the end of time. The 
fact is now pretty well ascertained, that this was an invention of the 
cardinals assembled in conclave to elect a pope upon the death of 
Urban VII. in 1590. The partisans of Cardinal Simoncelli, after- 
wards Gregory XIV. brought forward this list as a prophecy of St. 
Malachy ; and the words which were considered indicative of his 
election were, ‘ de Antiquitate Urbis,’ as the Cardinal. was a native 
of Orvieto, the Latin name of which was Urbs Vetus. No mention 
is made of the existence of such a prophecy till 1600, when it was 
moe by Arnold de Wyon, a Benedictine of Douay : and if we 
ook to each prediction and its completion before the time of Gre- 
gory XIV. we shall see very clearly, that the framers of it, went 
upon good historical grounds ; but after his time the application of 
the prophecies is extremely forced. To make this clear, I will give 
the three popes who succeeded each other immediately after the 
death of St, Malachy, and then the three who followed Gregory 
XIV. 

1148. Ex castris Tiberis. Celestin II. Born at a castle on 
the Tiber. 

1144. Inimicus expulsus. Lucius II, Of the family of 
Caccianemici in 
Bologna. 

1145. Exmagnitudine montis. Eugenius III. OfGrandimont near 
Pisa. 


** In these cases the agreement is very evident: but in the three 


cases which immediately follow Gregory XIV. there is a striking 
difference. | 


1591. Pia Civitas in Bello. Innocent IX. A native of Bologna. 
1592. Crux Romulea. Clement VIII. Of the Aldobran- 
dini family, said 
to be descended 
from the first Ro- 
man Christian : 
they bear a cross- 
’ ed branch in their 
arms. 
1605. Undosus Vir. Leo XI. He was tossed, as a 
wave, only reign- 
ing 26 days. 


“ The last popes Pius VI. had the eegr Peregrinus Apostoli- 


ens, which of course was accomplished by his journey to Vienna. 
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His Holiness now reigning is designated by Aquila rapar; and 
though his own character would deserve a much more amiable de- 
scription, yet the rapacity of the French Eagle has certainly made 
his htaeoey singular among that of all the successors of St. Peter ; 
and it is well if the rapacity of the double eagle of Austria does not 
make it more so. Itis interesting to know, that our countryman 
did not anticipate more than fourteen popes from the present time, 
who are predicted under the following emblems. 


1. Canis et Coluber. 8. Fides intrepida. 

2. Vir Religiosus. 9. Pastor Angelicus. 
8. De Balneis Hetrurie. 10. Pastor et Nauta. 

4. Crux de Cruce. 11. Flos. Florum, 

5. Lumen in celo. 12, De medietate Lune, 
6. Ignis Ardens. 13. De Labore Solis. 

7. Religio depopulata. 14, De Gloria Olive. 


The concluding words of the prophecy are these: ‘ In the last 
persecution of the holy Roman Church, Peter of Rome shall be on 
the throne, who shall feed his flock in many tribulations. When 
these are past, the city upon seven hills shall be destroyed, and the 
awful Judge shall judge the people* .”” =P. 472. 


One or two orthographical reforms have pleased us in this 
volume. Mr. Burton writes aquaduct ; we are surprized that 
Johnson ever permitted himself to write aqueduct. ‘The un- 
meaning term Coliseum is exploded; and though we hail 
with joy the restoration of a word which we can under- 
stand, Colosseum, we should be still more satisfied if the 
Flavian amphitheatre was spoken of under its ancient legiti- 
mate designation only. Mr. Burton is inclined to call the 
Pontine marshes, Pomptine, as he derives their name very 
correctly from the Volscian Suessa Pometia. 

Our opinion of this work may be collected from the length 
into which we have been seduced in its consideration. It is 
one which is indispensable to the student, and to which the 


riper scholar will often refer with equal advantage and amuse- 
ment. 








Art. IIL. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Llandaff, at the Primary Visitation in August, 1821. 


y William Lord Bishop of Llandaff. 4to. pp. 24. 
Rivingtons. 1821. 


At the very commencement of this useful and interesting 
Charge, we meet with a statement to which we think we may 
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* A treatise has been written upon this prophetical catalogue by Menistrier. 
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be justified in attaching a more than ordinary degree of im- 
portance ; not only because in these days of calumny and mis- 
representation, the approving testimony of their official su- 
perior must be doubly grateful to the Clergy in whose favour 
it is given; but for other reasons, in which the character of 
our whole Church may be in some degree involved, as well 
as the welfare and respectability of that particular portion of 
it, of which the Bishop has felt himself justified in holding a 
language so satisfactory. 


“ IT am happy,” he says, *‘ to state, even in this early stage of 
our acquaintance, that I find myself connected with a body of 
Clergy generally well affected to our Constitution in Church and 
State, attentive to their pastoral duties, observant of ecclesiastical 
discipline, and disposed to receive with kindness my endeavours to 
maintain that zeal and diligence, that order and decorum in the 
discharge of their spiritual functions, without which the clerical 
character cannot be sustained with dignity or effect. Very few 
complaints have come to my knowledge of misconduct or neglect ; 
and if in any instance reprehension seemed to be called for, the 

urpose has been effected rather by amicable than by authoritative 
interference. Such, I trust will continue to be the case, among 
those whom I shall ever be anxious to attach to me by ties of af. 
fection and good-will.”’ P.6. 


We may perhaps be expected to state, why we have thus 
dwelt on a testimony which establishes no more in favour of 
the diocese of Llandaff, than may perhaps be affirmed with 
equal justice of every other diocese in the kingdom. 

We are undoubtedly disposed, not more we trust by our 
professional partialities, than by an honest conviction of its 
truth, to admit this position to its full extent. We certainly 
believe, that in speaking thus favourably of his own Clergy, 
the Bishop of Llandaff has drawn the portrait of the whole 
body of Clergy in the land. And we doubt not, that the 
more jealously their conduct is scrutinized, the more honour- 
able to them and satisfactory to the nation at large, will be 
the result of the investigation. Still, we repeat it, we have 
read this passage with peculiar caret and we hope we 
shall not be deemed to speak invidiously of any body of men, 
nor with unnecessary severity of any individual, while we 
produce the reasons of this feeling. 

The Clergy of the diocese of Llandaff have long been 
obliged to struggle with peculiar difliculties. Besides the 
disadvantages resulting from the poverty of their ecclesias- 
tical endowments, from the limited means which they have 
possessed of access to the great sources of information and 
improvement, and the impediments presented by the verna- 
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cular language of their congregations to their official and 
pastoral communications: they have lung been deprived of 
all the benefits to be derived from the watchful eye, the 
presiding mind, the encouraging approbation, the ready ad- 
vice, and influential example of a resident diocesan. 

It was notorious to the whole kingdom, and a subject of 
regret to all whe had the interests of the Church at heart, 
that for thirty four years, during which the see of Llandaff 
was filled by the late Bishop Watson, his communications 
with his Clergy were for the most part limited to the brief 
periods of his stated visitations, or to an occasional corres- 
pondence with individuals by letter, upon topics on which his 
official interposition was indispensably necessary. Of the 
character or conduct of his Clergy, he could know fittle but 
by report: and of their Bishop the Clergy had scarcely more 
information than that which they shared with the whole na- 
tion ; by which he was known as a disappointed and queru- 
lons, though able man, who had buried himself in the wilds 
of Westmoreland, and then complained that he was forgotten : 
and had signalized himself upon two occasions as an able 
apologist for Christianity and the Bible. Under such cir- 
cumstances, had the Clergy of this secluded and deserted 
district, thus left to their own guidance and discretion, been 
less attentive to their pastoral duties, less observant of ec- 
clesiastical discipline, less zealous and diligent, less orderly 
and decorous than their fellow-labourers in the ministry who 
enjoyed advantages denied to them; it would have been a 
subject rather for sorrow than surprise. And, though the 
enemies of the Church might have watched the defection 
with malignant joy, and her friends observed it with deep 
though silent regret; unprejudiced persons would have been 
more fully convinced of the indispensable necessity of the 
episcopal office, by remarking the injury which the Church 
had sustained even from a partial dereliction of its solema 
duties. ‘That such injury was in fact sustained, we do not 
mean to deny : but, while we admit the fact, we admit it only 
in a qualified sense. The Clergy were deprived of their 
official head, and the whole body in all its faculties, functions 
and exertions, suffered by the loss. But the injury was 
neither vital, nor permanent. And, though the immediate 
successor of Bishop Watson did not reside upon his see; yet 
his zealous and active mind feelingly alive to the situation 
and wants of his diocese, communicated a kindred spirit of 
zeal and exertion to his Clergy, aud did much to compensate 
for his personal absence. _ vigilance and ability were 
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suocessfully applied to the better regulation of several mat- 
ters in which some amendment had become necessary.” P. 6. 
and better evidence cannot be given of the value of his la- 
bours, than is contained in the satisfactory opinion which his 
successor has expressed of the Clergy, over whom he had for 
so short a time presided. 
After paying this merited tribute to the conduct of his 
energetic and active predecessor, the Bishop notices the 
useful labours of the rural deans; a body of ecclesiastical 
officers, whose operations have been found to be so beneficial 
in every diocese in which they bave been called into action, 
that we are anxious to see their appointments become more 
general. As subsidiary to the Archdeacons they would be 
very serviceable, in vigilantly superintending the state of 
ecclesiastical buildings ; for the extended sphere of an Arch- 
deacon’s authority as well as the very inadequate provision 
in general made for the support of his official dignity,. must 
render a parochial visitation of his Archdeaconry an under- 
taking too laborious in itself, and too ruinous in the expences 
attending it to be often repeated. ‘the Bishop makes a fa- 
vourable report of the state of the existing Churches in his 
diocese. The proportion of those now in decent and re- 
spectable condition being nearly as five to one; and of the rest 
several are stated to be actually under repair. At the same 
time, the want of Church room in some parts of the diocese, 
in which mining and manufacturing speculations have con- 
gregated multitudes, is feelingly deplored. The extent of 
the deficiency in one instance, that of Myrthyr Tydwl, which 
from an inconsiderable village has been raised by its exten- 
sive iron works to the size and importance of a large town, 


and peopled with a singularly rude and uncultivated multi- 
tude, is thus stated : 


“ Till lately, there has scarcely been accommodation in the 
Church of this parish for more than one fortieth part of the num. 
ber of inhabitants. By the recent erection of galleries, the num- 
ber of seats has been nearly doubled; but for a population ex- 


ceeding eighteen thousand, there is now room for only about nine 
hundred persons. (P. 9. note.) 


This, though in itself a case of such pressing necessity as 
to call the attention of the legislature to the propriety of 
speedily replenishing the exhausted funds of the Commis- 
sioners for builditg new Churches, is only one, and not 
perhaps the most importunate of the claims, which almost 
every manufacturing district in the kingdom might prefer. 
By the last Report of the Commissioners to parliament,it ap- 
pears, that twenty-five applications from different parishes 
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had been postponed on account of the state of the fund. Al 
of these are cases in which aid would probably have ‘been 

ranted, had the commissioners possessed the means. We will 
select four of these cases, which occur in four different dio- 
ceses ; and we will leave our readers to judge, from this speci- 
men, of the still existing deficiency of Church-room in the more 
populous districts of the kingdom, whether a farther call may 
not be made upon the national purse, too loud to be disre- 
garded by any who wish to support the Established Church, and 
are prepared to allow that the welfare of a state depends upon 
the religious principles of its inhabitants. In the diocese of 
York, the parish of Bradford has applied for aid; and has 
stated that a population of 48,113 souls is resident within its 
limits, of whom its Churches can accommodate only 6,004. 
That part of the district of Norwood, which lies within the 
boundaries of the parish of Lambeth, and in the diocese of 
Winchester, is inhabited by 50,000 persons ; and its Church- 
room is only adequate to the: accommodation of 1600. In 
districts in the parish of Rochdale, in the diocese of Chester, 
were contained 37,229 persons in 1811; and the population has 
probably increased there in the same ratio as in other manu- 
facturing districts. Of this multitude, only 4,620 can attend 
public worship in the Charches within the district. 

Sedgley, in the diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, accord- 
ing to the census of 1811, contained a population of 13,9387; 
and its Church will hold no more than 406!!! In none of 
these cases have the commissioners the power of affordin 
relief: and these, we repeat, are four only out of 25, whic 
they have been obliged to postpone for the same reason. 
They are indeed four of the strongest cases which they have 
so reported ; but all which they repeat evidently in their 
opinions require aid, and we have no doubt that vey many 
more still remain behind unreported and unknown. It is in- 
deed in itself a lamentable proof of the inveteracy of the evil 
under which the country is suffering, that where the defici 
is the greatest, there it is least observed or complained of. 
The apathy which prevails on this subject in some large ma- 
nufacturing districts, can only be conceived by those whose 
lot it is to witness it. Neither the turbulent and ferocious 
— of insubordination, which in the hour ‘of adversity 

reatens their property and their lives; nor the idleness 
and drunkenness, which in a more thriving state of trade is 
so prejudicial to their interests ; nor the occur- 
rence of petty and vexatious depredations, to which under 
all circumstances they are subjected, has yet awakened the 
master manufacturers, — speaking, to any adequate 
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sense of the danger which they are preparing for themselves 
and their country, by thus drawing multitudes of the poor 
and ignorant around them, without providing for their moral 
culture and religious instruction, We know that splendid 
examples of a better spirit may be produced ; and of such 
examples we would speak with all the respect and reverence 
which they deserve: but, comparatively speaking, they are 
rare ; and their effect upon the great fermenting mass of 
ignorance, and vice, and disaflection, which is spread around 
us, is so confined as scarcely to be felt. In districts thus 
circumstanced, the weekly returns of the sabbath, instead of 
producing the gratifying spectacle of assembled thousands 
of intelligent, civilized, and contented beings, offering up 
their prayers and praises at the throne of grace for the aids 
they want, or the blessings they enjoy; pour forth upon the 
surrounding country herds of pallid and scowling artisans, 
in all the tattered filthiness of the manufactory, or reeling 
from. the midnight debauches of the ale-house or the gin- 
shop, to spend the sabbath of rest in idleness, in mischief, 
or in plunder, A sight so appalling as this, might be sup- 
posed sufficient to arouse the most listless and indifferent 
from their dream of security ; and force them to consider the 
danger to which they must sooner or later be exposed, if 
such a state of moral depravation is suffered to continue. 
But such, unfortunately, is not the fact: The scene has 
lost its monitory virtue from its frequent recurrence ; and 
even in such a district, scarce a few perhaps will be found 
to solicit the aid which a liberal government has provided ; 
and when it is spontaneously offered, the indifference of 
some, or the selfish cupidity of others, will interpose obsta- 
cles in the way of its acceptance. May we not say of such 
places, dum tacent clamant? Their silence is more elo- 
quent than words; and it proves the effect of an evil, the 
existence of which is too notorious to be denied. It shews 
that men may live without the visible farms and ceremonials 
of religion before their eyes, until they cease to think of 
its obligations ; and forget that it is the best remedy for 
moral evil, the surest consolation under physical calamity, 
the most eflicient safeguard of property, the harbinger of 


industry and peace, of cheerfulness and content. But we 


have wandered from our subject. ‘The remarks of the Bi- 
shop of Llandaff upon one pressing case within his own dio- 
cese, brought the general evil so powerfully before us, that 


we could not restraia our pen. We trust that the body of 
evidence now before Parliament, a small portion only of 


that which might be produced, will induce the Legislature 
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{o persevere in the good work which it has so manificently 
begun. ‘Thousands will bless those who have already be- 
stowed upon them the means of attending upon public wor- 
ship; and if the pious labour is completed, posterity will 
reap its benefits in all those advantages which the bounty of 
Heaven is wont to dispense te a religious nation. For, if 
from time to time, as opportunities may serve, andthe re- 
turning prosperity of the nation may warrant, new gratts 
are made to the Commissioners, until every proper applica- 
tion has been duly attended to; we shall not be deemed too 
sanguine if we anticipate the gradual, but complete restos 
ration of that temperate, orderly, and religious character 
which was once the honest boast of Englishmen ; and under 
Providence will ever be the best support, as it has been 
the greatest glory of their country. 

From the state of the churches in his diocese, the Bisho 
proceeds to speak of the houses of residence for the clergy. 
And here deficiencies present themselves the more lament- 
able, because, under the circumstances in which the clergy 


are at present = little hope can be entertained of 
their being supplied. 


“ More than two-thirds,” the Bishop says, ‘‘ of the livings in 
this diocese have no glebe-house whatever: and of those which 
have any, a large portion are so mean, and so unimproveable, as to 
afford but too good a plea for non-residence, I am well aware, 
that the poverty of the benefices, in most instances, opposes an 
almost insuperable obstacle to an effective application of the pro- 
visions of the Legislature in this respect ; since much can neither 
be done by raising money upon the mortgage of such benefices, 
nor by the friends of the individual incumbents.” P. 9. 


At atime, when many of the public journals are endea- 
vouring to awaken the vilest passions of the needy and un- 
principled against the charch, by descriptions of its opulence 
as false as they are mischievous ; it is always desirable to 
oppose them by a plain tale, told by the voice of authority. 

‘The view which the Bishop of Llandaff has taken of the 
accommodations of the clergy in his own diocese, but too 
truly describes the situation of a very large portion of this 
calumniated body, in every diocese in the kingdom. Few 
incumbents perhaps in English dioceses are quite so scantily 
provided in this respeet as those of whom he speaks; but 
the general state of glebe houses throughout the kingdom is, 
we believe, accurately represented by the terms “ mean and 
unimproveable ;” and is such as affords but too good a plea 


for non-residence. ‘Could the worst enemies of the Estab- 
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lished Church but know, how ill provided the clergy are 
with residences during their lives; and how sore and crush- 
ing a burden these ‘‘ mean and unimproveable” residences 
entail upon their families after their decease; they would 
scarcely think it worth their while farther to embitter their 
unfortunate lot, by taunting them with riches which they nei- 
ther possess nor covet; though it might still serve their 
purposes to dwell with malignant exaggeration upon a few 
striking instances of ecclesiastical opulence, (instances which 
are most valuable as they often afford remuneration to learn- 
ing and talent, and always hold out motives for their exer- 
tion) that they may the more easily inflame the covetous, or 
incite the plunderer. 
It has been a frequent practice with such writers, to com- 
the presumed humility and poverty of the Scotch estab- 
ishment, with what they are pleased to call the lordly splen- 
dour of the English Church. And when a Presbyterian 
Minister in his humble manse and quiet retirement is con- 
trasted with the Palatine Bishop of berber, the difference 
no doubt is apparent; and with those who will admit the 
justice of the comparison, it may answer the malignant pur- 
poses for which it was framed. But if the parallel is fairly 
drawn, by placing side by side the average situation of the 
parochial incumbents of the two establishments, the result 
will be widely different. It will then, we suspect, be found, 
that the balance of income inclines somewhat in favour of 
our northern brethren, and that in all which constitutes 
comfort, they have greatly the advantage of us. Indeed, 
this single fact, that the manse of the Scotch Minister is 
repaired by the landholder, and that he is thus happily ex- 
empted from such a burden while he lives, and his family 
from the fear and penalty of dilapidations after his death, 
would alone turn the scale in his favour. 

The other local topics, to which the Bishop of Llandaff 
thinks it necessary to direct the attention of his clergy, are 
the state of the Parochial Schools, and the evident increase 
of dissenting places of worship. On the first of these sub- 
jects, it is with great pleasare that we observe the Bishop 
employing terms of commendation and encouragement. 

“ I have peculiar gratification in adverting to what has already 
been done towards extending throughout this Diocese the benefits 
of Education upon the principles and plan of the National Society. 
Incalculable, I am persuaded, are the advantages already felt from 
the extension of this admirable system ; which promises to bring a 
blessing upon the whole community, by upholding our National 
Church in its genuine purity, and attaching to it, in the strongest 
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bonds of affection and of interest, that great mass of the people, 
upon whose good dispositions the strength and welfare of the State 
essentially depend. It might appear invidious to select any of these 
schools in particular for special commendation ; although some 
have more immediately fallen under my own observation, which 
might be justly holden up as models of excellence. For this they 
are greatly indebted to the personal superintendance, as well as 
munificent patronage, of many among the Laity, who are zealous 
in encouraging every design that may promote the real welfare of 
their country Aided by such co-operation, it is for you, my 
Reverend Brethren, to pursue this object to its fullest excent, But, 
besides promoting these larger Institutions, your labour will be well 
bestowed in endeavouring to establish in your respective cures those 
humbler Village Schools, by which some portion of instruction may 
be imparted to every individual of your flock. These it will be in 
your power to take under your own immediate direction; and by 
so doing you will contribute more, perhaps, to the general diffusion 
of pure and sound Religion, than by any other exercise of your 
pastoral functions. I press this the more earnestly, because it 
appears to me, that the number of Parochial Schools in this Diocese 
is somewhat less than might be expected. Upon the best calcula- 
tion | have been able to form, scarcely more than one-third of the 
parishes are provided with Schools of any description. And great 
as the advantages may be of those which extend to larger districts, 
I cannot think that they are such as to supersede the utility of these 
lesser Institutions.” P. 10, 


The great evil under which the Principality now labours, 
is doubtless the comparative state of ignorance which prevails 
among the lower classes; an ignorance which their native, 
and to them only-known tongue, renders it very diflicult to 
remove. This we may, perhaps, consider tu be the chief 
cause of the great increase of dissent among them. The san- 
guine temperament of the people exposes them indeed, in a 
peculiar manner, to the inroads of fanaticism ; which, among 
them, assumes an extravagance of tenet and expression, of 
which the more phlegmatic and reflecting Englishman can 
scarcely form an idea. But, did they enjoy the same oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with the higher and more educated 
classes which are possessed by the English poor ; and were 
the stores of religious instruction coutained in our printed 
religious tracts, equally within their reach; this tendency 
might be counteracted. But, cat offin great measure from 
these advantages by their ignorance of English*, they fall an 





* We are aware that some valuable tracts on the list of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, are translated into Welch: but their number is 
but inconsiderable, and scarcely sufficient to affect our statement.<—Edi¢or. 
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easy prey to the lowest and most unlettered itinerants, whose 
only recommendations to their attention, are to be found in a 
knowledge of their language, a volubility of utterance, and a 
wild enthusiasm, well calculated to influence the imaginations 
of a rude, simple, and secladed population. ‘True it is, that 
this ignorance of all but their aboriginal tongue, renders ‘‘ the 
wretched effusions of impiety and sedition, daily issuing from 
the presses of the metropolis, to them almost, if not alto- 
gether, inaccessible.” And, in this respect, a great and per- 
manent evil has been, for a time, counterbalanced by an acci- 
dental good, But, much as we honour the feeling which 
induces the educated Welchman to look with pride and 
affection upon his ancient, and in many respects, we believe, 
beautiful language, and te be anxious for its preservation ; 
we cannot but think, that the sooner it ceases to be a spoken 
language, the betier. Until that period, a great and almost 
insuperable obstacle will be interposed to the moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of the people: they will not be able to 
keep pace with their fellow-subjects ; nor will the local pre- 
judices and prepossessions be removed, which render them a 
distinet and separate tribe in the midst of those, to whom 
they ought to be bound by a community of interests and feel- 
ings, as they are united with them by a full participation in 
constitutional privileges. We wish to see them completely 
admitted to a share in all the advantages which the progress 
of education, the diffusion of science, and the cultivation of 
the best qualities of our nature, is gradually bestowing on the 
other inhabitants of this favoured island ; and this never can 
be the case, until the whole land is of one language and of 
one speech. 

Having adverted to the several topics which seemed to call 
for more especial observation, as connected with the state of 
his own diocese, the Bishop proceeds to make some remarks 
upon those subjects which are of general concern; inasmuch 
as the prosperity of the nation at large, and not only the 
comfort, but even the personal security of each individual 
has been, and ever will be deeply involved in the struggle 
between loyalty and disaffection, between sound morals and 
licentiousness, between the pure religion of the Church of 
England, and the fanaticism of some, and the scepticism of 
others, who stand opposed to her Establishment. 

On each of these subjects, the observations of the Bishop 
are worthy of the most attentive consideration by every cler- 
gyman, who,in these feverish and unstable times, would know 
how to guide his words with discretion; and keep steady to 
that line of conduct which, as a minister of peace, a guide to 
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the ignorant, a reclaimer of the erring, and a reprover of the 
vicious, it becomes him to pursue. : 

The following word of seasonable exhortation, with which 
the Bishop closes the important pages of warning and in- 
struction which he had opened, will testify at once to the spirit 
and the value of this Charge. : 


“ IT have touched upon these topics, my Reverend Brethren, 
as cursorily as might be, chiefly for the purpose of recurring to 
those points of your professional duty which such meetings as 
the present are mtended more especially to enforce. The re- 
medy for all these evils, the preservative against all these dangers, 
so far as we are personally responsible, will be found in that dili- 
gent, faithful, uncompromising, and, undeviating discharge of our 
respective functions, which, while it must raise usin the estimation 
of all impartial observers of our conduct, will also lay the best foun. 
dation of our own individual satisfaction, and of the general welfare. 
Even the retired and unobtrusive labours of your profession cannot 
but greatly advance the | ner good. But your sphere of useful- 
ness may be more widely extended, by uniting your efforts with 
others of the Clergy and Laity who are now carrying on, with a 
zeal and energy proportioned to the exigency of the times, the 
great works of National Education, and of promoting Christian 
Knowledge, both at home and abroad. ‘The establishment of Dio- 
cesan and District Committees, in union with the Parent Societies 
instituted for these important purposes, has of late years been suc- 
cessfully adopted throughout this, as well as other parts of the 
Principality. The contributions, too, which have been raised in 
your respective parishes, towards the support of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, bespeak a liberal 
spirit, and an ardent desire of doing good. While this spirit pre- 
vails, we need not be dismayed by any efforts of our adversaries. 
These great public institutions, together with the Society for the 
Enlargement and Rebuilding of Churches and Chapels, may be re- 
garded as main bulwarks of our Ecclesiastical Establishment, They 
provide for the instruction of the great mass of the community in 
every way in which it ean be administered; by training the infant 
mind to a knowledge of Christian duty; by supplying the adult 
with every assistance to a right faith and practice ; by providing 
for the wants of our fellow-countrymen separated from us in distant 
countries ; by scattering the seeds of Christianity in every climate 
and in every soil; and by affording to those among ourselves, who 
might otherwise be debarred of such benefits, the means of attend. 
ance on the public ministrations of the Church. 

“* With these advantages within their reach, let us hope the 
time is at hand, when none among us need complain that Evange- 
lical light and truth must be sought elsewhere than within the pale 
of the Church of England. Not that we would depreciate the 

good that is done by others, nor regard them with an invidious eye. 
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Towards our Dissenting brethren, intent as many of them un- 
doubtedly are upon promoting in common with ourselves the great 
purpose for which the Gospel was imparted to mankind, it behoves 
us to demean ourselves with charity, with good-will, with respect. 
But while they pursue their course unmolested and unreproved, let 
it be allowed to us to do the same. We concede toleration freely 
and fully : we claim only to be equally unmolested in our own pri- 
vileges, and thus to preserve the relations of peace and amity. 
What more does Christian Charity require? Or what further 
advances can be made towards an interchange of good offices, 
without a compromise on one side or the other, or perhaps on 
both, of sincerity andtruth?”’ P, 21. 


This excellent advice will not, we are confident, be thrown 
away upon the Clergy of the Diocese of Llandaff. ‘They will 
know how to appreciate the advantages they now enjoy in 
having their Bishop resident among them for some consider- 
able portion of the year ; and they will shew their sense of 
these advantages, by their readiness to adopt every measure 
for the dissemination of sound doctrine, and the cultivation 
of Christian charity, which he may recommend. We could 
expatiate with delight on the benefits which not only that 
diocese, but the Church at large may, under Providence, 
derive from the continued exertions of that discreet and dis- 
criminating zeal which characterizes the Charge before us. 
But motives, which our readers will not fail to understand, 
restrain our pens. The Bishop of Llandaff is too well known 
to the Church in which he deservedly fills so distinguished a 
station, to require our feeble testimony to his merits—‘‘ A 
city set on an hill cannot be hid ;” its fair proportions will be 
seen, and its strength appreciated, even though no man stand 
forward to *‘ count its towers,” to “ describe its bulwarks,” 
and to “‘ consider its palaces.” 


Art. IV. Letters of Mary Lepel, Lady Hervey; witha 
Memoir, and illustrative Notes. 8vo. pp. 344. 9s. Gd. 
Murray. 1821. 


Every body knows that there are three sorts of human be- 
ings: “ Men, Women, and Herveys.” And if any body 
were inclined to doubt the assertion, the lady before us, 
though only incorporated into the family by marriage, would 
sufficiently prove it. She writes dog-latin and demi-deism 
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as glibly as any half-eduoated he-philosophist ; and yet loves 
ber husband and children with the tenderness of a household 
hen. Strange as it may seem, with all these recommenda- 
tions, her Letters are immeasurably dull ; and no elderly gen- 
tlewoman who ever ygossiped through a common-place cor- 
respondence has more to lay to the charge of the Varius 
ot Tucca who neglected to burn it. 

It is difficult to believe that the Lady Hervey of these Let- 
ters is the Mary Lepel, whose “ merit, beauty, and viva- 
city,” extorted homage even from the virulence of Pope's 
resentment; and who had the extraordinary distinction of 
being celebrated in English verse by Voltaire. Our read- 
ers, perhaps, may quarrel with us if we do not transcribe 
this singular effort of the muse of Ferney : 





‘TO LADY HERVEY. 


“Hervey, would you know the passion 
You have kindled in my breast? 
Trifling is the inclination 
That by words can be express’d. 


‘“‘ In my silence see the lover : 


True love is by silence known : _ 
In my eyes you'll best discover 
All the power of your own.” P. ix. 


These lines are light and elegant; and from the known 
difficulty of English composition to a erm they must 
be regarded as a great display of that quality which, after 
all, was Voltaire’s chief possession, cleverness. If they 
are not precisely such as a confiding husband of our own 
days would wish to see addressed toa brilliant and attractive 
wife, we must remember, that they were written at a time 
in which he who was not poetically in love with every woman 
to whom he wrote verses would have been chased from Par- 
nassus. Just at present our bards are less individually amo- 
rous; and the young ladies who chaunt love sonnets to the 
piano, must be content to substitate general views of the 
tender passion for private and particular gallantry. We do 
not know that they are gainers either in pleasure or in 
modesty. 7 

Mary Lepel was born in 1700. She was the daughter of 
Brigadier-general Nicholas Lepel; and was early initiated 
into the highest mysteries of the beau-monde as maid of ho- 
nour to Queen Caroline, at that time Princess of Wales. 

At twenty years of age she married John Lord Hervey, el- 

dest son of the Earl of Bristol. Lord Hervey was called 
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up to the house of peers in his father’s life time, and died 
before him in 1743. ‘The marriage was one of much hap- 
»iness, and Lady Hervey every where speaks of her living 
fuabarid with admiration, and of his memory with tender- 
ness. Her ladyship’s days were passed in the most brilliant 
society of the time; and she was transferred in succession 
from one generation of wits to another. Of Pope and Vol- 
taire we have already spoken. Lord Chesterfield mentions 
her to his son as having acquired all the easy good breeding 
of 2 court without its frivolousness; as ‘‘ having all the read- 
ing that a woman should have, and more than any woman 
need have;” and of shewing above most of her sex “ le ton 
de laparfaitement bonne compagnie, les manieres vt 2p 0m 
et le je ne scais 7 qui plait:’ and Horace Walpole, him- 
self, lays aside his cynical sneer wherever he speaks of her 
even in her old age. 

The Letters in the present collection were written during 
the last five and twenty years of her ladyship’s life, to the 
Reverend Edward Morris, a country clergyman, who had 
heen tutor to her sons George, Augustus, Frederic, and 
William ; the three first each successively Earls of Bristol ; 
the last a general in the army. We are taught by the edi- 
tor of them not to expect ‘‘ the gay graces” which fascinated 
the celebrated men whom we have before mentioned, and 
which, “even now give a traditionary splendour to the 
Augustan age of the court of England.” In this the editor 
is right; how far he may be so in predicating their ‘* good 
nature, good sense, good feeling, and good taste,” our 
readers may presently determine for themselves. 

We believe Mandeville, however deservedly he is neg- 
lected now, was a popular writer in his day. The present taste 
in blasphemy is somewhat coarser than that of our forefa- 
thers ; for we regard the flavour less than the strength of 
the article; and swill sheer alcohol where they sipped cin- 
namon water. Still at no time should we have expected to 
find the champion of private vice as the companion of a 
fine lady's toilet; or his sophistries assimilated to the rea- 
sonings of a Christian divine. Mais voict. 


“Tam very much obliged to you, Sir, for all the news you 
send me, but much more so for your own reasonings upon it; it 
reminds me of the pleasure I took in reading the Fable of the 
Bees, in which I only considered the text as what led to the com- 
ment : let the former be ever so trifling or uninteresting, the latter 
was always lively, instructive, and agreeable.”’ P. 20. 
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Middleton, are among Lady Hervey’s favourite English 
theologists. Helvetius, the great contributor to, if not the 
original framer of the most infamous forgery which ever is- 
sued from the French Pandemonium, is a man of “ wit, 
learning, probity, and every amiable quality any one can 
be possessed of ;” and she absolutely sent a commission to 
Paris, sous le manteau, to purchase two copies of his dull 
dissertation de Cesprit, for * at times its original cost price, 
for no other reason than because she heard it was suppressed 
and forbidden. Rousseau’s Emile, ‘‘ the more she considers 
it the more she finds to admire;” and though she does not 
hold his system of education, taken exactly, to be quite prac- 
ticable, yet she “ firmly believes a much better plan of edu- 
cation may be struck out (from the hints given by it) than has 
hitherto been made use of.” This is a point to which her 
ladyship again refers: the fashion which has since become 
more prevalent was then commencing, by which the little 
dancing, little French, little science, and much infidelity of 
Geneva, is substituted for the sound and sober discipline of 
English education. How far the exchange succeeded in the 
immediate instance which Lady Hervey so warmly approved, 
may be fairly estimated, by the character of the subject upon 
whom the experiment was tried. We will not say that the 
late Lord Stanhope’s eccentricities were caused, but we may 
be permitted to say, that they were not corrected by the 
unfortunate resolution which sent him to Geneva at eleven 
years of age: a place in which Lady Hervey assures us he 
‘“‘may be much better educated than first at one of our 
great schools, and after at one of our universities.” Another 
of ber favourites is extolled in a strain which we must not 
venture to paraphrase. 


“ There is no one but the King of Prussia who is worth think- 
ing of, or turning one’s eye towards. What a persevering spirit, 
what courage, what sagacity, how able a legislator at home, how 
formidable and humane an enemy abroad ; a pattern and a model 
of arts and sciences! In short, something in the great scale of be- 
ings between a man and a Deity ! and whatever the weak admiration 
for antiquity may be in general, I make no difficulty in preferring 
him to Cesar, and consequently very much before Alexander. 
He has the virtues of both without their vices, and they wanted 
some of the virtues that he has.” P. 235. 


With this catalogue of pets we are not surprised to find 


Lady Hervey somewhat to seek in her conceptions of reli- 
gion. 


“ One only thing seems pretty evident to me, which is, that the 
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fathers and the protestants can hardly be supported together. All 
those things which we call superstitions and innovations of the 
Roman Catholics, were, undoubtedly, the practice of those pri- 
mitive Christians; and, though I ~~ the papal power was an 
innovation, yet their ceremonies and faith were to my apprehen- 
sion not so ; therefore I must stick to my old opinion, that the Re- 
formation, as managed by Henry VIII. was warrantable, accord- 
ing to Christianity ; but that introduced by Luther and Calvin, and 


adopted in the time of Edward VI. was not quite so clearly founded 
in authority. P. 153. 


“% evenings with people of a more serious, but not a less 
agreeable turn. 1 was, a few days ago, agrecably entertained by 
meeting, at a third place, a very deep, acute, determined Deist, 
who undertook me and a very sensible, cautious abbé: after ar- 
guing, twisting, and turning about our several arguments very 
cleverly, and showing what he called our different, but continued 
inconsistencies, he very dexterously turned us upon another; ri- 
diculed both our tenets ; and ended by saying, my antagonist the 
abbé was determined to believe more than he could; and that I 
was ready to give up as much as I dared. I wish you had been 
there to have heard it all, and to have assisted me; for I own I 
sometimes wanted it. Altogether, it was very agreeable, and very 
entertaining, as there was warmth enough on all sides to keep up 
a spirit, and not heat enough to produce any ill-humour. P. 184. 


Now without any bigoted hostility to legitimate freedom 
of discussion, we cannot but feel that there are some points 
too sacred in their nature to be submitted to the sport and 
play of gladiatorial conversation. If the traths of Chris- 
tianity lie deep in the heart they will not be lightly bandied 
upon the lips ; and equal offence will be given, whether the 
words of the sanctuary are degraded by the slang of puritan- 
ism, or polluted by the sarcasm of infidelity. There is, or 
ought to be, a time of life, (and if it does not come before 
fifty it will never come at all) at which we rather seek to add 
to the superstructure our best days have been employed in 
raising, than, by needless experiment, to hazard the founda- 
tion, of the strength of which we ought to bave assured our- 
selves before we began to build; and at which we look for 
consolation from our own conviction, rather than amusement 
from the doubts of others. It would be unmannerly to say 
that Lady Hervey was indifferent to Christianity ; and it 
would be unjust to her editor if we were to omit saying, that 
he reprobates every expression which might expose her cri- 
tics to this charge of being unmannerly. We shall content 
ourselves, therefore, by shewing, first, what, upon the prin- 
ciples she had been taught, was her ladyship’s estimate of 
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life; and secondly, upon what authority she founded her 
hopes of immortality ; the first shall be taken from a Letter 


written within a year, the last within three months of her 
death-bed. 


“In short, I find life, after sixty, is but a burthensome affair ; 
not only unproductive of pleasure, but full of such inconveniences 
and disorders as make existence hardly supportable. All one can 
do is to suffer life ; to enjoy it is impossible. This is a bad pros- 
pect, and an unpleasant lesson for you; the use you should make 


of it is to live whilst you can, and make the most of the little scanty 
allowance afforded you.” P. $27. 


“ What you seem most to apprehend is not a subject of horror 
tome. I think about it as I do about death; ’tis not that I fear, 
but ’tis the way to it; ’tis the struggles, the last convulsions that 
I dread ; for when once they are over, I don’t question but to rise 
to a new and better life. Dr. Garth, I remember, used to say, 
‘ [ vow to God, madam, I take this to be hell, prrectory at least ; 


we shall certainly be better off in any other world. I think I am of 
his opinion.”” P. 330. 


Having entered this necessary caveat against the serious 
part of her letters, we shall proceed to collect such lighter 
matter as they afford which has any novelty. ‘Those who 
spent a month or two in Paris before the velocipede mania 
had reached London, will perceive that our ancestors were 


as much content as ourselves to borrow a rage from our more 
inventional neighbours. 


“ As to a full explanation of this Pantin * mystery, that is quite 
impossible for me to give ; and though you desire it of me, you seem 
to admit the impossibility, by terming it a mystery: however, as 
much as I know I will communicate to you. This amusement began 
at Paris about a year and a half ago; and, as is supposed, owed 
its rise to some trifling accident or joke, which, being adopted by 
some lady very much in fashion, soon became so itself. Pantins 
and Pantines were made in ridicule of some people whom they 
were designed to burlesque and expose, and were caricatures of 
those people: they then were the vehicles of satire, of compli- 
ment, of ridicule, and even of gaillardise, having little ballads 





- 


“* These Pantins were pasteboard figures, the limbs of which were fastened 
and moved by threads, like the harlequins and scarumouches which children play 
with now-a-days. They had a great vogue, both in Englund aud France, and 
were in every lady’s hand. An indignant moralist, in the Gentleman's 
une, for May, 1748, doubts whether posterity will believe the prevalence of 
such a folly; and he attributes the invention and the name to Mile. Pantine, one 
’ Marsha Saxe’s ladies! I have met, somewhere, a song of the time, called 

Monsieur Pantin,’ the meaning of which I did nut understand.” 
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and stauzas annexed to them, the burden of which was pantin, 
pantine, like.our.own Derry down, &c. The English who heard 
Of. this fashion by. the time the French were tired of it, “ateording 
to their usual custom, took it up, without any finesse ; and so have 
only the amusement of twirling about a card scaramouche, as [ 
have seen a thousand children do of three years old. In the 
French there was at least some hamour and entertainment in it, 
but our people mean nothing by it but an awkward dull itiitation, 
and put me very muchin mind of Jack Pudding, who, when some 
very dexterous tumblers have been showing all that the most exact 
equilibrium can do, comes, and, endeavouring to imitate ca 
puts himself into the most ridiculous attitudes imaginablé, and 
gots twe or three falls, or breaks his head by his clumsiness and 
awkwardness. So much for Pantin,’’ P. 130. 


We,had occasion in our last number to mention the proud 
Duke of Somerset : we are now indebted to Lady Hervey’s 
editor for calling to our minds a singular fact relating to him. 


‘The garter was conferred on him by King Charles Tf, and 


on his Grace's death the vacant ribbon was given to his late 
majesty, then Prince George. So that, had it not fallen to 
the sovereign, this garter, under the original statutes. of the 
order, would have been bestowed but once in 140 years. 

Few instances of suicide are on record more deliberate 
than the following : 


“ Lord Montford’s * strange end surprised me a good deal, as he 
seemed as happy as a great taste for pleasure and an ample fortune 
to gratify it could make him, with many friends, few disappoint. 
ments, and a cheerful temper. I never heard of more coolness 


than that with which he put an end to his life. Ias yet hear no — 


reason assigned for this event, but that tedium vite, which is so 
frequent in this country. He had supped and played at White’s, 
as usual, the night before, but sent to a lawyer he made use of, 
to come to him the next day at eleven o’clock, having himself du- 


siness at twelve. The lawyer, with Lord Montford, read over his — 
will three times, examining very carefully every word, that there 
might not be any flaw or room left for a dispute. He then sealed — 
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up the will and the duplicate, putting the one into his drawer, and ~ 
desiring the lawyer to take care of the other; went immediately 
into his bedchamber, and before the man could: take his papers © 


and get down stairs, Lord Montford shot himself through the 3 


head.’’ P. 206. 


And, ig Aladdin’s wedding, we have read of none to 


equal Mr. Spencer's in spleudour and discomfort: 





« * Henry Bromley, first. Lord Montford. He died on thé ‘Ist sae ae | 
He had been member for the county, and was, at his death high steward of 
towa of Cambridge. He left an onty son.” 
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* One has heard of nothing for some time past but the pry > 
ficence, or rather the silly, vain profusion on account of Mr. 
Spencer's * wedding ; and, what is the most eorereerer ek wo 
it was quite disagreeable to both the young people, entirely 
the effect of the vanity and folly of a daughter of Lord Gran- 
ville’s: I mean Lady Cowper, Mr. Spencer's mother. They came 
to tewn from Althorpe, where they were married, with three 
coaches and six horses, and two hundred horsemen: the villages 
through which they passed were put into the greatest consterna- 
tion: some of the poer people shut themselves ‘+ in their houses 
and cottages, barricading themselves up as as they could. 
Those who were more resolute, or more desperate, armed them- 
selves with pitchforks, spits, and es; all crying out it was the 
invasion which was come ; and, to be sure, by the coaches and six 
horses, both the pretender and King of France were come too. 
In short, great was the alarm, and happy they were when this for- 


midable cavalcade passed by without setting fire to the habitations, 
or murdering the inhabitants.” P. 214. 


We have often felt, during the hey-day of electioneering 
licentiousness, the sentiment of an old gentleman whom 
Lady Hervey mentions; but we never yet have been able to 
express.it so forcibly. He was passing through the streets 
of Westminster during the contest between Lord Trentham 
and Sir George Vandeput ; and when his coach was beset 
on both sides by the opposite mobs, bawling out for the op- 
posite candidates, he put his head out of the window and 
shouted, G—d d—n them both! 

One other bon mot must suffice to this department ; it is 
too guod to be omitted, and it comes from lips celebrated for 
hereditary wit ; those of Claude Charlotte, daughter ofthe 
Compte de Grammont, and Ja belle Hamilton. She married 
Henry Howard, Viscount Stafford, who was raised to an 
earldom, a week or two before James the Second’s abdi- 
cation, and followed the fortunes of bis master. When other 
people were wondering at or accounting for any extraordi- 
nary act of folly, she used gravely to say, “‘ mais pourquoi 
elouner ? il n'y @ rien de si naturel; c'est que les sots font 
toujours des sutlises.” 

_ During one of her residences at Paris, Lady Hervey was 
in the habit of meeting Fontenelle, who at that time had 
completed his ninety-second year+. He presided over a 
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“* He married, 27th Dee. 1755, Margaret Georgiana, dau of Ste- 
phen Poyntz, Esq. His mother, mentioned in the text, wus Lady Georgiana 


Carteret, who, on the death of Mr. Spemcer, temarried with Lord Cowpes, 
and died in 1780.” 


¢ We suspect he was still older; Lady Hervey's Letter bears the date of 1751: 
E 
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coterie of beaux esprits, and is described as having no: nrark 
of ‘old age but wrinkles and a degree of deafness. Atthis 
advanced time of lile he retained his cheerfulness; vivaerty, 
and gallantry; and even his taste for other people's peetry, 
us well as his own, which he repeated and applied agreeably, 
continued in its vigour. . ON 
Of his late majesty, at his accession, Lady Hervey speaks 
in that tone of applause and hope which his opening virtues 
rendered so general. She pays also a just tribute to a no- 
bleman to whom we are probably not a little indebted for the 
formation of George the Third’s character, however much 
as a minister he was the victim of party rage while in 


power, and has suffered from the echoes of political rancour 
since his decease. 


’ 


« Every one, 1 think, seems to be pleased with the whole ‘be- 
haviour of our young king; and indeed so much unaffected good 
nature and propriety appears in all he does or says, that it cannot 
but endear him to all; but whether any thing can long endear a 
king * or an ange) in this strange factious country, 1 can’t tell.: I 
have the best opinion imaginable of him, not from any thing he 
does or says just now, but because I have a moral certainty that he 


was in his nursery the honestest, true, good-natured child that 
ever lived.” P. 271. 


« I think the king’s whole conduct and behaviour unexception- 


able ; and if it isin any degree owing to Lord Bute, we have the 
greatest obligations imaginable to him. So much J know of him, 


though not perocoelly acquainted with him, that he has always 
been a good husband, an excellent father, a man of truth and 
sentiments above the common ran of men. They say he is 
proud ; I know not; perhaps he is; but it is like the pride they 
also accuse Mr. Pitt of, which will always keep them from {ittle, 


false, mean, frivolous ways; and such pride may all that I love or 
interest myself for ever have!” P, 275, 


The length of our article, which is, perhaps, somewhat dis- 
proportionate to the value of the book to which it relates, 
warns us to conclude. We must, however, stop to noticeya 
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Fontenelle died in 1756, and if we ea trast the Siecle de Louis XIV..(which 
we very seldom do trust) he was somewhat above a hundred years of age at the 
time of his death. Epiror. 


“© George IIL. Again we have to admire Lady Hervey’s excellentjudgment ‘ 
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and the treatment which his late Majesty met with, at different periods of lus 2 
reign, justifies, in the most painful manner, her doubt whether the virtues of an 


ange! can endear ¢ its king to this strange fuctious country.’ 


his majesty’s long and admirable life justify the estimate which Lady Hemey bad | 
made uf his disposition aud character!” @ 
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remarkable coincidence of expression, which the Editor has 
_ out in:the characters given by Lady Hervey and Mr. 

» of two very celebrated men, The death of Charles 
Townshend occurred about the time of Lord Chatham's 
political demise. Lady Hervey, speaking of the two events 


conjointly, observes, 


“ Certain companies, at certain times, will et the one, but 
a nation suffers in the loss of the other. Mr. Townshend was a 
shining sparkling star, Lord Chatham, an invigorating vivifyin 
sun: we miss the one, but can hardly subsist without the other.” 
P, 325. 


Now for Mr. Burke. 
“ Look here upon this picture, and on this,’’ 
The passage is from one of his best speeches. 


** Even, Sir, before this splendid orb (Lord Chatham) was entirely 
set, and while the western horizon was on a blaze with his descend. 
ing glory, on the opposite quarter of the heavens arose another 
luminary, and for his hour was lord of the ascendant; but this 
light is passed too, and set for ever. You understand that I speak 
of Charles Townshend,” &c. &c, P. $25, note, 


We cannot part without expressing our satisfaction at the 
manner in which this volume has been edited. The expla- 
natory notes are just what they ought to be, sufficient to as- 
sist the reader, by the light which they throw upon obscure 
allusions, and not sufficient to tire him by an ostentatious 
display of the annotator’s research. Lady Hervey’s false 
opinions are no where supported, and with the exception of 
a single note, which might have been spared (we mean the 
defence of Lord Chesterfield) they form in general a good 
corrective to the text. 
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Art. V. Thucydidis de Bello Peloponnesiaco, Libri Octo, 
ex recensione Immanuelis Bekkeri. Accedunt Scholia 


Greca et Dukeri Wassiique Annotationes, J. Parker, 
and R. Bliss. Oxford. 


Fw writers, so well worth reading as Thucydides, present 
so many obstacles to the reader; arising chiefly from the in 
tense atticism of his style and thoughts, which cannot easily 
he exp in modern phrase or apprehended by modern un 

derstandings. He imposes upon the student a necessity af 
Ke 
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thinking closely, and what is more, of thinking in Greek. 


Yet, as he is not one of those authors, whose difficulty is their a 


principal recommendation, it is extremely desirable ‘that 


every possible facility should be afforded to that class of 
scholars, who may wish to become acquainted with bis man- — 


ner and sense, without any unnecessary embarrassment from 
the peculiarities of his diction. ‘The present edition so far 
as it contains any thing new, proposes only to remove those 
impediments which the course of years and the carelessness 
of transcribers have superadded to the original stock: in 
short to restore rather than explain the text. This, Mr. 
Bekker assures us, (in ‘Teutonico-editorial Latin) was_ the 
whole of his primary purpose. At the request of his pub- 
lisher, he has subjoined the Scholia, as corrected by himself, 
with the notes of Wassius, Duker, &c.; somewhat com- 
pressed by the omission of trifling or erroneous matter. The 
work is indebted to Messrs, Parker and Bliss for the advan- 
tages of paper and printing, and is on the whole highly cre- 
ditable to their spirit and liberality. Mr, Bekker bas shewn 
a commendable diligence in the collation of manuscripts, of 
which he gives a long list in his preface, and has examined 
some of the highest authority, never before accessible. If 
the new readings he proposes are not numerous, or very im- 
portant, it is at least satisfactory to be convinced, that, not 
much remains to be done for Thucydides, in the way of cri- 
tical emendation; and that in all probability we possess 
his writings nearly as he wrote them. But the main difficul- 
ties of this historian do not depend upon corruptions, from 


which, considering the length of his work, and the occasional . 


intricacy of his style, he is remarkably free. Mr. Bekker 
exhibits a great variety of readings ; some perhaps not before 
noticed ; but few of them materially affect the sense, however 
they may improve or impair its attic neatness. Nor can 
Thucydides be justly charged with that sort of obscurity 


which results from indistinct thoughts, interrupted logic, a 
forced combinations, or imperfect metaphors. Some.a In g 
e, 


‘sions he certainly has, which time has rendered inexplicab 
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tind several, for the explanation of. which we ihast refer to a 
other sources; yet few writers depend so little on foreign 7 
aid, or so generally explain themselves. He does not, pre- © 
sume on the learning of his readers, so far as to omit im- @ 


portant facts, because they Were known ; or essential “links 


of argument, because they may be easily supplied. He | 
does not hint at'what was said or ‘done, ‘but ‘relates ‘it. | 


Nothing indéed can excel the order ‘and petspicuity ‘of bij 
fiarrative ; votwithstanding the ‘variety and cbatiteeity” 
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operations which he records as taking place at the same time, 
and the necessity of treading cautiously, as it were, upon 
hot ashes. 

What is it then, which makes the study of his works so 
ardnous, that many are discouraged from proceeding through 
them, and many more receive an impression of their extreme 
difficulty, which deters them from recurring to this author at 
a maturer age, when the fund of political wisdom which he 
contains, may be justly appreciated, and beneficially ap- 
plied? We have already alluded to. our opinion, and shall 
here repeat, that the secret of understanding Thucydides, is 
to think in Greek, and like a Grecian. 

The wonderful versatility of the Greek language, enabled 
every writer to pursue to exeess his peculiar bias ; whether it 
were to amplification, or compression. What in another 
tongue would be baldness was in this only simplicity ; and 
what cannot be imitated without bombast, was here sustained 
nagnificence, Thucydides understood the privileges of his 
native tongue, and in one direction he pushed them to their 
utmost extent. We may indeed consider his style as the 
ideal of atticism, from which other writers have declined, in 
exact proportion as they become translateable, or conformed 
to the rules of universal grammar. 

It must be remembered that the Greeks knew, or at Jeast 
Studied, no language but their own. - ‘They were not, there- 
fore, led te consider what forms or phrases, as arising out of 
the necessities of natural logie, must be found in every euke 
tivated nation, and what belonged to the genins of each 
particular tongue. It was not likely to be fasbionable,, to 
write or speak a style, which with the simple alteration. of 
the words, would be as good Persian, Egyptian, or Phoeni- 
cian, as it was Greek. On the other hand, the rivalry of the 
several races would induce each to value what was. peculier 

in their own dialect. The most idiomatic diction would, be 
estcemed the best—a Dorian weuld studiously avoid atticiam, 
an Athenian would pride himself on speaking os alrawrare. 
Now every language is difficult to foreigners, in proportion 
as it varies from the general laws of all languages, and pos- 
sesses powers, and, as it were, bye laws exclusively its own, 

We are not uninformed, how much the Athenians prided 
themselves on distinctive niceties of speech.;—and it is very 
probable that the Exuphemists amoug them, might adept, a 
mode of discourse, that almost bordered upon. soloecism,..as 
that which most. defied successful imitation. «It is litte short 
of certain, tbat where the marks of rank are few, the.great 

and wealthy will eagerly avail themselves of ail that offer: 
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and the exactness of polished phrase is one of the Kites 


vious and the least invidious. Rhetoric was at Athens 
principal branch of study: and this would induce a. saree 
of conscious attention to the choice of words, and the struc- 
ture of sentences, far greater than is habitually paid in mo- 
dern times. From these causes we may reasonably expect 
a style idiomatic in the extreme ; bearing the traces rather of 
thought than of feeling ; equally remote from the plainness of 
unpremeditated discourse, and the familiar figures and un- 
jointed fabric that characterize the language of low life; in 
which every clause and every word shall demand an exercise 
at once of recollection and anticipation, at once referring 
back and looking forward. A style both Attic and Patrician, 
which none could be supposed to use or even readily to com- 
prehend but an Athenian of birth and education; differmg 
widely from the eloquence of the demagogues, and still more 
from the conversation of the people. And such is the 
style of Thucydides, who seems to speak not as a man ad- 
dressing men, nor an orator working upoo a multitude ; but 
as a statesman composing a memorial for the use of states- 
men; he does not seek to win attention, but demands it as 
his due. He exercises an absolute controul over his own 
mind, and requires the same of his readers: his brevity may 
be construed into a compliment to the subtlety of their an- 
derstandings, but it is no accommodation to the shortness of 
their memories. [tis not the brevity of a wit, nor of a man 
in a hurry, but of a grave and orderly politician, whose 
moments were all numbered, and who, having previously de- 
termined what he should say; and how long he should be 
in saying it, fixes for each particular communication a rigid 
measure, which no feeling induces him to exceed. 'The mind 
of Thucydides is never passive ;'he is always master of his 
subject, and his subject is never master of him. 

We are too apt to consider perspicuity as something 
positive, the same in all ages and to all persons, But in 
reality that is most perspicuous to each individual, which is 
most accordant to the habits of his mind.—The language of 
thought, to the thoughtful ; of feeling, to. the passionate; of 
association, to the fanciful. The severity ot logic, which 
renders a discourse.perspicuous to an academician, would 
probably be not a little perplexing to a country congregation 
whose ideas must be forced out of their accustomed train in 
order to follow the line of its arguments, or/arrive at its con- 
clusions. Abstractedly perhaps, that is the plainest Tan- 
guage, which expresses its meaning most strictly in the 
tewest words; but to an undisciplined mind, that will appear 
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most plain which expresses it in the manner in which it 
would have presented itself to a similar mind, with all the 
common circumlocutions, repetitions, unnecessary circum- 
stances, and accidental connections. Thus, till the stadent 
has subdued his mind to the preciseness of Grecian dialectic, 
the very cause which we doubt not, made Thucydides pecu- 
liarly lucid to those for whom he wrote, will probably give 
him the air of obscurity. 

One word more, as to his diction. It is the characteristic 
of modern tongues, and of the English especially, to be intel- 
ligible in fragments ; the Greek and Latin are only intelli- 
gible in wholes, The entire clause, sometimes the entire 
period, must be remembered, in order to affix a meaning to 
any part of it. This, which is true of most ancient authors, 
in some degree applies to Thucydides, xar’ &oxnv. You cannot 
conjecture at his meaning from half sentences, and least of 
all, from the latter half, supply the first. ‘The power which 
the classic dialects derive from their cases, he stretches’ to 
the utmost, to the no small perplexity of those imperfect 
scholars, who judging of Greek with English associations, 
think’ cases mere substitutes for prepositions. 

We have dwelt long on the words of our author, but we 
are unwilling to dismiss him without a few comments upon 
his matter, which cannot be too well known, or considered. 

It is we fear too common to study the Greek historians: in 
early youth, solely or chiefly for the sake of. the lan ; 
and in alter life to neglect them as containing nothing that 
may not be more agreeably derived from modern sources. 
But modern histories of ancient states are to be used with 
extreme caution. Some of the most popular are intended as 
decent vehicles for opinions in religion or politics; which» it 
might be dangerous to apply directly to existing circum- 
stances. Others compiled chiefly from the declamations of 
late writers, or if they derive their main facts from cotempo- 
rary, authorities, berrowing many anecdotes and alf their 
Judgments from the thoughtless and ostentatious rhetoricians 
who turned all history into a series of themes; have given ta 
the transactions of ancient: times a fallacious: glitter, which 
makes such history more dangerous, because more delusive 
than romance. And these being generally read in childhood, 
take so strong a bold ou the imagination, that plain teath seems 
ever after distasteful. Hence in part at least, we may account 
for the circumstance, that neither Herodotus, full as-heiis of 
marvels, nor Thucydides, «tor even Livy, have ever become 
popular in translations ; while Plutarch like Seneca, has be- 
come almost an English baok, a fire-side favourite of young 
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and old. Biography, it is true, is more interesting, fe mest 
readets than history, properly so called ; and. the old Boeotiaw: 


is unrivalled, for the variety and vividness. of his res, 
and his happy unive of the fresh and enthusiastic. feelings-of 
youth with the garrulity and retrospectiveness of age... The 
characters be describes are among our earliest acquaintances 
we know them, understand them, like or dislike them: they 
have a constant abode in our memory, a form.and substance 
in our imagination ; but what resemblance they bear to’ their 
historical prototypes, we seldom care or consider. Yet from 
Platarch, and other writers of as late an age, and. far less 
authority, the current opinions or rather the prevailing feel- 
ngs in regard to heathen times, are mainly derived;. and 
from these high coloured narratives we frequently form-con- 
clusions which continue to sway our minds leng after we are 
convinced of the fallacy of the premises on which they depend. 

A notion has crept in, that the Christian Religion is 
unfavourable to public virtue; that filial piety. conjugal af. 
fection, and devoted patriotism, have declined in proportion 
as their grounds have been understood and enforced ; that all 
existing institutions are absurd and tyrannical, and thdt. for 
the perfect model of government and manners we must go 
back to the Greeks and Romans. It is needless to say that 
this last opinion is supported neither by credible history nor 
by probable fiction: and this removed, the foundation of the 
rest is no more. Bat the high flown style of certain authors 
prodaces an impression of pagan excellence which insulated 
tacts appear to justify, and fancy supplies the rest. ‘There 
is a time perhaps when unmingled love of all apparent 
greatness is a healthful exercise for the mind. But there. is 


also a time when those who would draw practical inferences: 


from the records of the past, and learn from thence to augur 
wisely of the future, must submit to have the veil of enchant- 
ment withdrawn, and ook truth in the face ; more especially, 
when the reverence for antiquity is made a plea for ander- 
valuing present blessings ; when errors which had descended 
from father to son, as harmless as the rusty match-locks.in.an 
eld armoury, are made the murderons weapons of faction and 
unbelief, it behoves all whose thoughts and studies: are: dix 
rected to the investigation of classic times, to form and pro- 
mote a correct and rigorous jadgment of their beasted ad- 
vantages, and with this view, to apply themselves to cotem- 
porary sources of information, wherever such remain to us, : 
A cotemporary historian must always be valuable, thoa 

his work should deserve no higher character than that ofa 
mere diary, or a party pamphlet. His very prejudices are 
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instructive, as they partake of the spirit of his age, and make 
us. a¢quaintéed nore perhaps than the most dispassionate snr- 
vey, with the moving causes of the transactions he narrates : 
whereas, a writer ofan after period will often be influenced 
by prejudices equally strong, and ‘quite alien from the times 
which he andertakes to describe. Even the most diligent, 
and the fairest compilers in treating of a state of manners 
different from that under which themselves have grown up, 
will find it difficult to avoid occasional anachronisms of sen- 
timent, anticipations of knowledge, misrepresentations of 
motives, and false valuation of actions, the merit or demerit 
of which depends much upon circumstance and opinion. Tt 
isalmost a public misfortune when later historians by their 
very excellence induce a neglect of the original sources of 
information: much more, when all history is served up in 
tieqform of flowing declamation, as under the Roman empire, 
or of specious reasoning, as has been too much the case 
among ourselves : whereby the public mind is filled with 
notions and conclusions, not immediately derived from facts, 
and a habit is formed of rash and unsupported judgment, 
that materially influences practice, and weakens the respect 
to trath. The dustiest chronicle, that with dull plod g 
tidelity records whatever is to be heard or seen, is far pre~ 
fevable to such history. Indeed, the worst defect of those 
honest gossiping annalists, whom with all their faults, we 
would fain see more in fashion is, not so much their record- 
mg follies, superstitions and falsehoods, which ‘form an essen- 
tial part of the character of most ages and countries, as their 
representing all events as of equal magnitude and impor- 
tance: "Their sphere of vision admits but one object at a 
tune; just as ony bedy, a small one as well as the greatest, 
held close to the eye, wilt exclude every other : or as a little 
wit anda high mountain appear much of the same height to 
those: who stand immediately beneath nave Bi nada is no 
heeping dr perspective in their picture, itis all foreground 
Bowe "Phitey dicted, though deeply concerned in many of the 
transactions he ‘relates, and (if we except ‘the introductory 
sketchy which occupies not quite half of his first book) a 
living-witness to them “all; and though ‘there can be little 
doubt, thatthe greater part of his history was written da- 
rig the progress’ of the war it commemorates, is neither a 
pumphleteer nor a chrofiicler. He has neither the preju- 
dices’ of aw interested ’ p oye nor the incoherence’ and 
want of proportion that distinguishés the narratives of politi- 
cal diary keepers: "He! stands; ‘as it were, at the most_fa- 
vourable ‘point of distdnce ; near enough to discern each 
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part distinctly, yet far enough off to observe the relation of 
the several parts to each other, and to the whole.. Yet, 
with the clearest perception of the drift and tendency of 
every act and incident, he has not been seduced into the 
fancy of imparting to history the regularity of a tale con- 
structed by rule, the end of which may be conjectured from 
the beginning, and where one event is introduced solely for 
the sake of another, like the rhymes in some copies of verses. 
He has not suppressed any occurrence in itself worth relating, 
because it did not manifestly forward or retard a foreseen 
conclusion ; much less does he omit, or slightly touch upon 
whatever makes against a particular theory. He was aware 
that ‘* the infinite doings of the world” are not to be reduced 
within such precise and intelligible limits. He knew too 
much of the world to imagine, that contingencies will av- 
commodate themselves to human expectations, or human 
maxims. 

Indeed, after his strict impartiality, and the extent. and 
minuteness of his information, nothing is more remarkable 
than his utter disregard of probability, i. e. of that. corres- 
pondence of events to certain general axioms, which some 
speculators have endeavoured to set up against sound histo- 
rical evidence. Yet, paradoxical as it may seem, the excess 
of this sort of probability, more than any thing else, distin- 
guishes well-contrived fiction from matter of fact. ‘Thucydi- 
des never led astray by love of the marvellous, neither a par- 
tizan nor a system-builder; neither greedily credulous, nor 
fastidiously sceptical, is tog confident of his own veracity to 
take pains to be credible. 

This stern fidelity, neglecting all these arts with which 
speculators endeavour to impose on the judgment, and ora- 
tors to engage the fancy and affections, has given a cold, un- 
romantic air to his narratives, even where the. situations he 
records are susceptible of the strongest interest. He never 
aims at effect, and suflers every thing to speak for itself. 
He has few metaphors; few, if any, similes. His desctip- 
tions are not numerous; and, what there are, are. not.in- 
tended to render bis relation more striking,. but more jntelli- 
gible. Yet, perhaps, from (this very plainness, he has:an 
aw of reality beyond all historians, ancient or . modern. 
Others we believe, him we feel, to be trae... Others, pre- 
sent us, as it were, with the spectres of transactions, as 
vivid, often more vivid, than their living likeness. 'Ehere 
is an unnatural glare about them, and no evidence of sub- 
stance or solidity. No wonder then that we regard. them .as 
vpparitions, which we wonder, tremble, or weep at, but 
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scarocly believe that they existed, even while we fanoy that 


we'see them. ‘But Thucydides shews all things in pe day- 
light: the persons he introdaces to us are tangible flesh 
bibody : and their actions, good orevil, are the actions of men, 
not of ‘heroes or deentons. ‘ 
- Yet; by the mere directness and accuracy of his narration, 
by telling all that is necessary, and nothing more, he often 
presents a scene to the imagination almost as distinctly as 
Seott or Homer. Indeed, in one point of view, he furnishes 
a valuable model to poets. His action never stands still. 
But his descriptions are not like pictures, representing but 
a singe point of time, but rather like dramas, which imitate 
the progressiveness of reality. ‘Take, for instance, his ac- 
count of the capturing of Sphacteria; or the defeat of 
Demosthenes, in A2tolia. Scarce a circumstance is men- 
tioned, which an observant commander would not bave in- 
cluded in his dispatch ; and yet, the imagination misses no- 
thing, and can scarce suggest an addition. The: plague at 
Athens, the sedition at Corcyra, aud the retreat from Syra- 
cuse, are, perbaps, stil] stronger instances of the fullness 
with which he records whatever took place, of the judgment 
with which he disposes his relation, so that the leading facts 
should occupy the most prominent place, and of the auste- 
rity with which he refrains from all comment, and from-every 
expression of his individual feelings. He almost attains to 
the ideal of Spinoza, who requires an historian, nee lugere, 
nec indignari, sed judicare. | 
Even in the speeches which he puts into the mouths of 
the leading personages of the time, rather to communicate, 
in a lively form, the prevailing politics of the different par- 
ties, than to give any notion of the manner or personal .cha- 
racter of the supposed speakers, he preserves the same hard, 
animpassioned dignity. It is as if the great. interests of 
Greece were personified under the names of the several ora- 
tors, and of those interests the orations are characteristic. 
Each has a distinct line of argument, reasonable or sephisti- 
¢al,)aceording as the point to be proved requires: but-of in- 
dividual feelings, habits, or tempers, there is scarcely. a ves- 
tige; and little more of the rank or country of the speaker. 
Lacedemonians are not more laconic than Athenians, and 
Cleon, in the phrase and fashion of his discourse, is searcely 
distinguishable from Pericles. There is but one. physiog- 
nomy in all these harangues, and itis Thucydides’ own, Per- 
haps we ought ‘to admit, the faneral oration of Pericles, 
and the speech of Nicias to his army, alter their defeat be- 
fore Syracuse, as partial exceptions, But it..is probable, 
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that im these instances, the matter really belonged to Peri+ 
cles and to Nicias; the style and diction little varied from 
that of the other addresses, is‘evidently the historian’ s. 

lw all there isa remarkable absence of imagery and pa- 
thos; andif the passions are appealed to, it is not by ass 
stming an emotion in order to excite it, not by endeavour- 
ing, in short, to ereate a sensation, for a temporary pure 
pose, but by calmly addressing those permanent dispositions 
ot the popular mind, that ambition, that avarice, that jen- 
lousy, which, from long continuanee, had gamed the foree of 
liebit, and almost the authority of reason. 

indeed, were we to judge of the Athenian character from 
the history of Thucydides, we should attribute to that 
sprightly people a coldness of heart scarcely reeoncileable 
with the sensibility they are known, on many occasions, to 
have displayed ; at least in relation to works of taste and 
genius. ‘lyue itis, that human misery partakes but little of 
the Kedov; and it is ill for the dependents of those, whose 
tine taste keeps the door of their charity. Yet, where so 
much of excellence appears, we are loth te impute innate 
or deliberate cruelty, and look around for some external 
cause, some unlacky circumstance, which “ turned their 
milk to gail.” 

Now nothing tends so much to harden the heart as the 
sense of insecurity; and, perhaps, few states have attained 
te civilization, in the midst of such continual alarm and 
danger, as Athens. ‘Their religion was a source of terrors 
-—their Gods were jealous and irritable, offended alike with 
uceident and intention, and penishing the innocent always 
mith and often for the guilty. They were surrounded with 
enemies who were all but their equals ; and supported hy 
subjects, whom they could searee, in the imperfect condi- 
tion of their policy, retain without making them enemies by 
oppression. And what was worst of all, they felt thatthe 
‘aw could net, in many cases, protect immocence, but might 
he perverted to destroy it. 

The real effects of the Athenian Democracy are set forth 
by ‘Thooydides with an evidence of truth above suspicion. 
lis elasticity, its vigour, its fickleness, its insecurity, its’ ¢a® 
priciows and onfeeling despotism, its unprineipled ambition, 
its cupidity, its extravagance, are manifested, not by singlé 
facts and partionlar cases, nor ‘by slanderous ‘talee, ‘nd’! vel 
crest histories, but-by a phiin continuous statement of actions 
and events, with their preceding ‘and attendant ¢iream: 
Stanees, so narrated in their natural order, thatdne accounts 
for the oiher. The picture is doubtless a gloomy one ; ‘but 
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hefore it is concluded that afl the evils.of Athenian: Demo. 
cracy are inherent in every popular government, it mast be, 
considered what ‘peculiar features distinguished that extra- 
ordinary constitution, which has been the subject of so much 
unmerited praise, and, perhaps, of a little mistaken censure: 

Now, we think the Athenian government to have differed 
essentially from whatever has been conceived, attempted, or 
realized elsewhere. An unbalanced democracy,: which sur- 
vived every attempt of its own citizens to subvert it, carried 
on extensive foreign wars, recovered from unexampled losses, 
and only fell at Jast before a power, which proved equal 
to the conquest of an empire nearly as large as Lurope, is 
of itself a surprising phenomenon. 

No modern republic bas entrusted an unlimited power te 
the multitude without the intervention of representatives, or 
made the public functionaries their servants at command, 
But when, instead of that grossness and ignorance, that vul+ 
garity of taste and pleasures, that aversion to: whatever is 
elevated, graceful, or intellectual, which are the: common; 
and have been supposed the inseparable accompaniments of 
democratic ascendancy, we find the learning end refinement 
of the world to have proceeded from the litte turbulént state 
of Athens ; and even to have grown up and flourished in the 
very midst of her cabals and seditions, we must confess) the 
case unparalleled in the annals of history. Whether othe 
taste and genius of this people were not, of themselvés,: an 
antidote to some of the deleterious effects of their: goyerm 
ment, we will inquire hereafter. cd) taegahd 

No recent work has done more to introduce just wiews of 
the manners and condition of the Grecian republics than the 
history of Mr. Mitford. Yet we cannot but think that:that 
acute and laborious writer, has occasionally overlooked) the 
wide difference between Greek and French Republicanism; 
and observing mach resemblance in practice, andsomephrases, 
such as liberty, equality, &e., common to both, has tander- 
taken to expose the one in order to confute ithe other: De- 
magogues, it is true, like herees, ‘are much theisame: iw all 
ages and countries. There isa strong: family likeness! be- 
tween Cleon and Hyperbolus, and some of the friends 
of the people in the present day; but the idea of Greek 
Democracy, was, net the. Freach: chimera, New such 
notion as that of natural indefeasible rights, ‘inherent in 
man, as man; no principle of universal ‘equality "between 
all the possessors of speech and reason; was ever * broached 
by the flatterers’ of. the Athenian many ;+no0 ‘orator sougtt 
favour by ntaintaining, that the slave'and the freeman the 
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citizen and the sojourner, the Greek and the barbarian, were 
all entitled to equal privileges, like enjoyments, or an even 
measure of justice. ‘The sovereign people would net have 
relished such positions, which, however antichristian in 
their perversion and abuse, are doubtless the offspring of 
Christianity. So far were they from forming the creed of 
the Athenian vulgar, that they scarce found a place among 
the paradoxes of the sophists, who ransacked the whole en- 
cyclopeedia of folly for new absurdites, wherewith to astonish 
their hearers. Even they disputed not but that man might 
lawfully be made the property, the disposable goods and 
chattels of his fellow-creature. That the free should be 
served by slaves, that the ruling commonwealth should be 
supported by its subject allies, that foreigners had no other 
claim to haman charity, than what they might derive from 
some express compact, and that, in relation to enemies 
right was might, were points as readily admitted, as eagerly 
and practically maintained as the right of the meanest citigen 
to vie in political importance with the noblest. Indeed we 
suspect the Rights of Man would have been little to the 
taste of the Greek public; and the Rights of Woman still 
less. The modern scheme of indiscriminate levelling would 
have been as ill received among the lordly multitude, as 
among a company of planters. They woald not indeed 
admit of superiors ; but it was as Athenian citizens, as de- 
scendants of the conquerors of Marathon, not as haman be- 
ings, or Sons of Deucalion, that they claimed the ex- 


oe : 

n modern states the multitude are, for the most. part, 

— to the government; in Athens they constituted it. 
ence, while there is. a striking resemblance between the 

mob-leaders, there is a considerable difference in the arga- 

ments they employ. 

The ancient orators addressed the many as a Lord in pos- 
session; the modern, as a rightfal owner, excladed from 
his property by fraud or violence. The former were large 
upon the greatness of the people, their wealth, dominien, 
and victories; the latter remind them of their number, their 
wretchedness, and their wrongs. The cry of retrenchment 
would have been little popular, where the populace, were 
half-maintamed out of the treasury—and where they were 
fed wpon sacrifices, and amused with religious pageantry, 
there would be small an te at the expensiveness of the 
national religion. ‘The splendour of individuals might excite 
envy or suspicion, but the magnificence of the state, a fre 
quent sabjoct of murmurs under monarchies, was in Athens, 
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a gratification to popular vanity, Except a few light im- 
sates Taxes were almost unknown. The burdens of go- 
vernment, and the heavier expense of treating, and amusing 
the lewer orders, fell exclusively on the wealthy, or the tri- 
butary cities. War, when successful, was a palpable soures 
of gain to individuals—and when adverse, brought calamity 
which none could escape. The most common topics, ‘there- 
fore, of public discontent were wanting at Athens—and as 
few of the citizens were in absolute want of sustenance, ex- 
cept when supplies were cut off by the accidents of war, the 
circumstance which with us gives the highest plausibility to 
inflammatory harangues was of rare occurrence. But 
Athens, as we have already stated, had dangers and hard- 
ships of her own, which, if they cannot palliate the oppres- 
sions of which, in her days of greatness, she was guilty, may 
at least account for them. 

Perhaps the best idea of the political state of the Greek 
Republics may be formed, if we consider the metropolitan 
city in each, as a huge oligarchy, and the slaves and depend- 
ent states as corresponding to the lower rank in modern 
kingdoms. The governing party might admit more or less 
of distinction among themselves, but in relation to the go- 
verned, they always maintained a truly Aristocratic superi- 
ority. The citizenship of the leading state was itself a-sort 
of nobility ; and attended with greater comparative adyan- 
tages than ogee to the privileged orders in any Euro- 
pean monarchy. 

The Athenian Empire in some degree resembled that of 
the East India Company ; less extensive indeed, and far less 
beneficial to its foreign subjects ; exercising a more despotic 
controul over its ministers, and often delegating to them a 
yet more despotic authority. But ancient notions of equality, 
and claims to equal division of property, were far more suit- 
able to a self-formed society, than to a constitution, the 
result of time and accident. ‘The Senate was their court.of 
directors, and their generals and ministers, accredited agents. 

In our own country, the efforts both of the real pre- 
tended advocates of liberty, have been for the most part 
directed to limit the executive, to lessen the di 
powers of government, and to enlarge the sphere. of indivi- 
dual free agency. The Patriots of old pursued another 
course. The modern definition of freedom would seem ito 
be the greatest possible independence of each... The ancient 

notion was rather—the most absolute power .of all.over all, 

Accordingly, under the notion of liberty, the sovereigmpeople 

claimed and exercised powers which it is the pride of mo- 
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dern liberty to abridge or rescind. A habeas-corpus act 
would have been esteemed a dangerous infringement of pupu- 
lar prerogative, and the claims of a suspected Revolutionist 
to fair trial, would have been heard with most suspicion by 
the greatest sticklers for the rights of the people. ‘That 
noble, though sometimes perverted feeling of the English 
commonalty, which makes the cause of each the cause of all, 
which follows the law in presuming the innocence of the ac- 
cused, and resents the oppression of individuals, as a public 
injury, was little felt among the sovereign people ; and the 
opinion that the escape of the guilty is a trifle, compared to 
the suffering of the innocent would have been condemned as 
a dangerous political heresy, where the continual peril of an 
unstable constitution had blinded men’s eyes to the inconve- 
niences of personal insecurity. ‘The ruling faction, seldom 
moderate in the exercise of power, had every thing to dread 
from the loss of that power : small republics, especially. Such 
as are circumscribed by the walls of a city, are in constant 
jeopardy from conspiracies, A mercenary troop or a com- 
pany of partizans, may overthrow their institutions in a 
night ; and he that went to bed the busy member of an in- 
jurious democracy, might awake the subject of an avenging 
cabal. 

Wherever, as in modern Europe, domestic slavery is un- 
known, where freedom is the growth of commerce, when po- 
litical rights arise from the exercise of trades or professions, 
and political influence is connected with property which in- 
dusiry may acquire, the laborious ranks will be respectable, 
and a regular gradation, a stream of honour will descend 
from the nobleman to the freeborn peasant or artizan. 

Bat in Greece, the really useful classes, (according to a 
modern notion of utility), were excluded from all partici- 
pation im government, and held in almost universal con- 
tempt. ‘To work was the office of a slave. Solon should 
have abolished slavery when he made idleness a crime. 

We never find the Athenian populace calling themselves 
ihe industrious classes, or the useful order; they reproach not 
the wealthy with uselessness, nor, except in a military or 
naval capacity, dv they dwell on their own services to the few. 
They were almost universally tax eaters, consumers of the 
fruits of others industry; a crowd of sinecurists, who ex- 
pected to be paid for the exercise of the very privileges 
tor the possession of which they were so clamorous. 

Bot Athens, was not the Utopia of Democracy ; for the 
aristocratical leaven was strong. Indeed, if a few small 


and poor Swiss republics be excepted, perhaps the American 
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Goverpment is. the nearest approach to pure Democracy 
that was ever realized. The boustfal pretences to antiquity 
the hereditary sanctity of the sacerdotal families, the regard 
for high. -birth, and. ancestral fame, which never seems to 
have been extinguished, the historical feeling so strong in 
Greece, and cherished as it was by poets and orators, by 
feasts and games, by periodical ceremonies and splendid 
exhibitions, combined with that instinctive love of the beau- 
tifal, the fairest point in the Grecian character, to furnish a 
moral check te the Democratic spirit which was wanting in 
the forms of their constitution, Democracy can never be 
itself, but. in a new. state; around whose institution no 
rust of antiquity has grown, whose glories are recent, and 
whose origin is such,.as might, without loss ef honour, be for- 
gotten... Where there is any regard for ornamental acquire- 
ments, any sense of intellectual delight, any reverence for an- 
liquity, any attachment to established otdinances, there exists 
a counterpoise to.Democracy. The Religion of Greece, so 
much an historical and commemorative Religion, so inti- 
mately connected with music and poetry, so splendid and 
mysterious in its.forms, supplied some counterpoise :, and 
the temples, statues, altars, holy places, though no check 
upon the violence of mob-rule, prevented it from sink- 
ing to vulgar brutality. Later innovators seem to have felt 
this; and hence their fury against churches, crosses, cathe- 
drals, and all relics of former times ; as if they were consci- 
ous, that while aught remained to carry back the mind. into 
autiquity, the respect for rank and ancestry could never be 
totally extinguished. A modern Liberal should have a world 
tu work in, ‘* without form, and void,” 

From the remains of Aristocracy in Athens, much, it 
must be confessed, of the jealous and cruel spirit of its 
Democracy arose. The strange anomaly of permitting 
inequalities in wealth and rank to co-exist with an equality of 
political power, was a continual source of jars, plots, trea- 
sons, and revolutions; evils which the controuling mind of 
a Pericles could only for a while avert, and which the talents 
of succeeding orators who too are often employed to multiply. 

After all, too much is attributed to the defective consti- 
tution of Athens, if we suppose, that her recorded crimes 
arose solely from that source. ‘The imperfect notion ‘of 
the law of nations, the insecurity of all small states, espe 
cially such as exereise.a power, they have no, natural 
means of maintaining, the military character of all the ancient 
Republics, the little value of human life, and the want of 
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connection between morality and Religion, would not have 
been remedied by an oligarchic, a monarchical, or a mixed 
constitution; a far more extensive change was needed: 
knowledge, which the Greeks, with all their learning, had 
wot; and motives to which they were strangers. There is a 
marked difference between the contests of the Oligarchal and 
Democratical parties in the Grecian Republics, and those 
of the Patricians and Plebeians at Rome. The Plebeians, 
if we may trust the narrative of Livy, strongly resembled 
our own populace, and are neither injuriously nor unfaith- 
fully represented by our great Dramatist in his Coriolanus, 
and Julius Cwsar. Yet some wise critic has censured him 
for attributing the coarse manners of our own citizens to the 
citizens of Rome. To whatever lengths the Democratic 
ambition may finally have gone in that conquering city, 
there is no doubt that the first demands of the Plebeians 
were just, and the pride and oppression of the Patricians 
intolerable. ‘The Roman mob were far more vulgar and 
tasteless ; but at the same time they were less tyranically 
bloody, and less unreasonable than the lower Greeks. Tho 
Roman Polytheism seems to have afforded more aid to mo- 
rality than that of Greece. ‘The domestic virtues were in 
more esteem. ‘The condition of females was more respect- 
able; and, on the whole, there was probably more common 
sense in the Roman than the Grecian character, Perhaps, 
after all, we should judge too harshly of human nature, 
were we to decide on the characters of nations by those 
public acts which is the task of an Historian to record. 
No country ever was, or can be governed by numerical 
majorities. The real directors of the public must always 
be few, not often the best under any state; under a popular 
constitution generally the most ambitious, and the least scru- 
pulous. ‘The decisions of mobs and popular meetings are 
not the fairest test of the dispositions of the individuals 
composing them. A multitude has no conscience, no sense 
of responsibility ; for the act of allis the crime of no one. 
We should not therefore infer that the Greeks were as un- 
principled in private as in national transactions, or that 
a people of taste so refined, and sensibility so keen, were as 
devoid of humanity as some of their proceedings would in- 
duce us to imagine. ‘The best virtues of human nature are 
not matter of record; and often the best men die and leave 
no memorial behind them. The havoc of the storm is 


marked and remembered, while the healing operation of na- Vg 
ture passes unnoticed, and known only by effects too gras | 


dual to be generally observed. 
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Art. VI. The Testimonies of Nature, Reason, and Revelation 
respecting a future Judgment, plainly summed up ; in four 
Discourses, preached before the University of Cambridge 
in May, 1821. By the Rev. John Lonsdale, M.A. Assistant 
Preacher at the Temple, and late Fellow of King's College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. SVUpp. Rivingtons. 2k. 


THE subject which Mr. Lonsdale has selected for these Dis- 
courses, is inexhaustible in itself, and in its powers of 
awakening our attention, and interesting our feelings. The 
mightiest ‘minds which have yet undertaken to discuss it, have 
been unable to fathom all its mysteries; and the most eloquent 
preachers have but taintly and inadequately illustrated its 
glories and its terrors. Although the arguments, by which our 
faith in the doctrine ofa future judgme nt may be confirmed, 

and the inferences which may be drawn from it for the regula- 
tion of our practice, have been stated by Isaac Barrow, with 
all the acuteness and penetration of his comprehensive intel- 
lect ; still he has left ample materials either untouched, or only 
in purt employed, upon which the noblest faculties of our 
reason may be usefully exerted. Nor will the orator find, 

that, even the eloquent copiousness of Jeremy Taylor’s cele- 
brated sermons on this awful subject, has anticipated him in 
every topic, which it will suggest, of power to arouse the master 
feelings of our nature, and enlist our hopes and fears in the 
service of true religion. It must then be a strange fasiidious- 
ness, which will turn away with indifference from the labours 
of men confessedly able, because, in chusing this for the sub- 
ject of their arguments or exhortations, they have taken their 
position on ground, which has been already olten and power- 
fully occupied. Many indeed are the illustriov.s labourers who 
have preceded them in its cultivation ; but the soil is not im- 
poverished, and every one who digs in it shall find a treasure, 
fully equal to‘reward the greatest degree of industry and abi- 
lity, which he may be able to exert. 

Mr. Lonsdale is not an every day thinker or writer ; and ifhe 
has chosen what some may call a trite subject, he has not been 
contented with illustrating it by merely stringing together the 
common places of divinity. If his arguments are not entirely 
original in themselves, he has rendered them his own by his 
manner of treating them; aud while the common reader will 
find the important ‘doctrine of a future judgment placed before 
hin, in a point of view which to him may perhaps be novel ; 
the student of a higher ciass will be gratified, by recognizing 
Mr. Lonsdale as his fellow-labourer, in those deeper mines of 
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theological science, which haye been opened by our most 
learned divines; and will allow him all the merit of having 
fitted ther pure bullion for the purposes of currency, by the 
impress of his own simple and perspicuous language. 

In his two first sermons, Mr. Lonsdale brings forward the 
testimony afforded by nature and reason, in support of the 
doctrine ofa future judgment: considering first, the internal 
evidence in its favour given by our seuse of free agency, and 
by the suggestions of conscience; and then, that external 
proof contained in the actual state of the moral world, as it is 
a scene of trial, and to a certain extent a scene of justice 
also. In his brief observations on free agency, Mr. Lonsdale 
purposely avoids the course of those, who have entangled 
themselves in the endless mazes of metaphysical discussion ; 
and contents himself with appealing to the common sense 
and daily experience of every sober and dispassionate 
man, for an answer to this one plain question; whether 
he does not know and feel himself to be so far practically free, 
as to be accountable for his actions, and capable of praise or 
dispraise, reward or punishment, forthem? ‘The conclusion 
then from this palpable certainty is, that man, thus virtuall 
accountable, is destined, either here or hereafter, to be called 
tu an account. A conclusion which cannot be evaded, but 
by eupposing, in opposition to the plainest dictates of reason, 
that Giod, who in the natural world has adapted means to their 
eagds with admirable propriety, has, in the constitution of the 
moral werld, acted otherwise, and fitted man for being a re- 
sponsible arent, with no intention of ever calling him to judg- 
ment App aling in the same way to the universal feeling, 
experience, ad confession of mankind for the existence of 
conscience; Ma. Lonsdale brings it forward as a witness to 
the vital truth whieh he is considering, not the less real, be- 
cause its natural in‘uence over human conduct may be weak- 
ened, or fora time wholly interrupted ; nor the less valuable, 
because it may sometimes judge according to a wrong rule, 
or be blinded by prejudice gad passion, or perverted by a false 
philosophy ° J 

The conclusion from the nature and operations of consci- 
ence, is thus ably drawn: 


« Is it not then highly probable, that one great end, for which the 
feelings in question have been interwoven with the very frame of 
our minds, is to keep up inus a constant sense of our moral re- 
sponsibility ? Can it be supposed, consistently with a due regard to 
the divine attributes, that God has so dealt with us, as that we 
should be perpetually tormented with apprehensions which have no 
solid foundation, and compelled to pass sentences upon ourselves 
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which shall not finally be ratified? It is a remarkable circumstance 
in the records of pagan philosophy, that ‘ the poet who beautified 
the sect, that was otherwise inferior to the rest *,’ having painted the 
avenging power of Conscience in vivid colours, saw how natarally 
this conclusion followed ; how commonly in fact it had been drawn, 
and how greatly it had tended to produce a general expectation of 
future punishments. But then he was compelled at the same time, 
in defiance of reason and probability, to pronounce it all a dream 
and a delusion; that he might be consistent with himself in the 
maintenance of that miserable system, built upon the ruins ‘of 


God’s moral sovereignty, which he had undertaken to recommend 
to the world +. 


“¢ But far be it from us, my brethren, who have no such scheme 
of folly and impiety to uphold, fat be it from us to imagine, that the 
God of truth deceives us with false hopes and visionary fears. Look- 
ing up, through the medium of an honest and well-informed con- 
science, to its great Author and Employer, let us rest assured, thut 
the judgments passed upon us now by his deputy, will one day be 
confirmed by Himself: whether to our infinite good, or evil, must 
depend, under his grace and mercy, upon ourselves.” P, 16. 


In the second discourse Mr. Lonsdale shews, how the ex- 
ternal state of the moral world confirms the testimony borne 
by our own hearts to the doctrine ofa future retribution. 

He remarks, that the more seriously and accurately men 
examine into their present condition, the more they will be 
convinced that they are ina state of trial: of trial, as he pro- 
perly distinguishes, with reference, not to a future existence, 
for that would be to beg the question, but to this very world 
in which we five, and in which all our present business lies. 
Having established this point, and shewn the light which it 
throws on the momentous subject under his notice; he illus- 
trates it further, by placing before us the moral world, ac- 
cording to its present constitution, as a scene of justice to a 
certain extent ; and shewing us that the scheme of distributive 
Justice which it exhibits, while it is sufficient to prove that 
God loveth righteousness and hateth iniquity, that he is a re- 
warder of them who diligently seek him, and an executor of 
wrath upon all the workers of evil, contains also in its incom- 
pleteness and imperfection a strong proof, that the judgment 
which is begun in this world, shall be perfected in the next. 


*“* By the retributive system which we see even now established, 
God declares himself to be a judge: by its imperfection, he teaches 
us, that he suspends his arm, and. defers the fulness and consumma- 
tion of his justice.” P. 33. 





** * Lucretius, as characterized by Bacon.”’ 
“ + See Lueret. III, 1024—1036.” 
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This sermon is closed by some short remarks upon the ge- 
neral consent of mankind upon the point in question. Mr. 
Lonsdale observes, that the expectation of a future judg- 
ment has ever been more a popular than a philosophical 
tenet, though from true philosophy it has been inseparable. 
And ‘when itis considered, that scarcely any people, however 
barbarous and ignorant, has been found without some notion, 
not only of a future state, but of one too, of rewards and pu- 
nishments; and that this belief has been co-extensive with 
that of a Deity; this alone, though perhaps it will not be al- 
lowed to be by itself conclusive on the question, yet has its 

weight as part of a body of evidence, from which, when taken 
c olle lively, a reasonable man can scarcely withhold his 
assent. . 

Having thus produced the principal evidences which may 
be drawn from the light of nature, and the suggestions of rea- 
son, in favour of the awful doctrine of a futare judgment ; ar- 
guments in themselves of such weight, that, even without the 
addition of any other support, they may be sufficient to carry 
conviction to the mind of any careful and un prejudiced rea- 
soner; in the two remaining discourses, Mr, Lonsdale lays 
before his readers, the testimony of Revelation on the subject. 
In order however to remove an objection which may be raised 
against him, in the commencement of this inquiry, he enters at 
some length into a refuts ition of an argument which has been 
often urged against revealed Re livion i in general, and may be 
employe “d to weaken any appeal to revelation in support of this 
particular doctrine. "I he infidel’s position is this; if nature 
und reason are of themselves competent to represent this 
truth to us with such clearness and force, what need was 
there of an extraordinary revelation to make it apparent? By 
reasoning from these premises, it is doubtless intended to 
place the defender of religion between the horns of what is 
conceived to be a formidable dilemma, and to compel bim 
either to surrender his argument from nature and reason, or 
in the same proportion on which he insists upon it, to weaken 
the foundation, upon which he must build the necessity of di- 
vine Interference, to instruct man in religious truth. 

But there is more plausibility than real strength in this 
boasted argument against revealed religion. And though the 


doctrine immediately under Mr. Lonsdale’s consideration is 
not, as he observes, to be classed, 


‘* Among those high and peculiar articles of the christian faith, 
which constitute its distinctive character, and eminently justify the 
as of a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory 

yet ‘confining ourselves to this doctrine 


announcement of it 
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alone, and supposing Revelation to do nothing more than confirm 
the clear intimations of Nature, and the undisputed conclusions of 
Reason, with respect to it; we may confidently maintain, that such 
a Revelation would be a blessing, most earnestly to be desired by 
those who had it not, and most highly to be prized by those to 
whom it had been given. Even should we admit that the argu- 
ments, to which we have hitherto limited our attention, and which 
are addressed to all men alike, had in point of fact been perceived 
and allowed by all; still that admission would by no means preclude 
us from contending for the necessity of something more ; of infalli- 
ble truth, and irresistible authority, Ina matter of such tremen- 
dous importance, and such universal concernment, the mind will 
naturally seek for some surer anchor to confide in, some firmer 
foundation to rest upon, than mere reasonable grounds of persua- 
sion: it will sigh for, and pine after absolute certainty. And when 
all the express assurances of Revealed Religion, added to those 
grounds, are found too little to check the career of prosperous 
vice, or to sustain the firmness of sinking virtue; to settle the wa- 
vering, to tranquillize the anxious, or to silence the caviller ; surely 
it will not be asserted, that reasonableness and probability are of 
themselves sufficiently powerful for the accomplishment of purposes 
so difficult.”’ P. 39, 


This position he abundantly confirms by references to the 
affecting complaints of the wisest of the Heathens, who la- 
mented their inability to arrive at any certainty respecting a 
matter of such near and deep concern ; and by the errors and 
gross contradictions into which some of them fell, while others 
rejected the doctrine altogether. Thus he shews how la- 
mentably mankind steod in want of a Revelation, 


‘* Not only to confirm and sanction the just conclusions of 
Reason as to a future state of retribution ; but to correct her errors 
also, and reform her corruptions; to rescue her from falsehood, as 
well as establish her in truth; to extinguish the delusive meteors 
which had led her astray, as well as to disperse the mists which hung 
over her progress in the right path.” P. 42. 


And, with respect to the modern opponents of Revelation, 
he asks, 


‘* Have they no nced of instruction, as to the point in question ? 
Is all clear, and settled, and consistent, with them respecting it ? 
Let the deist go to his teachers, and see what satisfaction they will 
afford him here. By one of them", a great master too and systema- 
tizer of deism, he will be confidently told, that the doctrine of re- 
wards prepared for the good, and punishments for the wicked, here- 
after, is one of the * common notices inscribed by God on the 
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minds of all men ;? and has been ‘ universally acknowledged in all 
nations, ages, and religions.’ He will naturally therefore be led to 
conclude, that he is in no way indebted to Christianity for the incul- 
cation of it. But let him enquire a little further, and he may be 
somewhat startled, to find another of these philosophers *, not infe- 
rior in celebrity to the former, exerting his utmost endeavours to 
explode this very same doctrine: representing it as a mere human 
invention, the joint offspring of policy, and superstition, and nothing 
less than an impious arraignment of the justice of the Deity, in his 
present government of the world. Perplexed by these contradic- 
tory judgments, coming from equally high authorities, what course 
shall the free enquirer take? Shall he reject Bolingbroke for Her- 
bert, or Herbert for Bolingbroke? Will not the bewildered and 
thirsty sceptic turn in disgust from these brokes cisterns, and hasten 
back to that fountain of living waters, which in an evil hour he was 
tempted to forsake +? Will he not say of his blind guides, in the 
language of the prophet, The wise men are ashamed, they are dis- 


mayed and taken : lo, they have rejected the word of the Lurd ; and 
what wisdom isinthemt?” P. 48. 


Having thus established the necessity ofa revelation for the 
confirmation of our belief, and the correction of our opinions 
respecting this great truth ; in his concluding discourse Mr. 
Lonsdale contemplates his subject, as it is represented in the 
page of Inspiration: where the picture which Natural Reli- 
gion had sketched with no feeble hand, has been finished by 
Revelation, and filled up with circumstances of unparalleled 
interest, and grandeur ; and clothed with such glowing colours 
as may arrest the attention of the most cursory observer. 

The following extract will be sufticient to afford our reader 


an opportunity of judging of the ability with which this por- 
tion of the subject has been treated. 


** IT come now, in the last place, to not the least striking fea- 
ture in this most striking subject, the character of Him who is to 
be the Judge in the tremendous solemnity before us: upon which 
however | am compelled to speak with much greater brevity, than 
is agreeable either to the magnitude of the thing itself, or to my 
original design. That He who appeared once on the theatre of this 
world, as our Prophet, and our Example; our Law-giver, and our 
King ; and above all, as our Priest, and our Sacrifice ; that this same 
Jesus shall again appear personally as our Judge, is a truth, which 
the Gospel exhibits to us, written in such characters of light, that 
he may run that readeth it. And I suppose that no man, consult- 
ing the Scriptures in the simplicity of an unprejudiced understand- 
ing, ever called it into questien fora moment. How then must 
such aman be startled, when he finds it argued, that, ‘when Christ 





* ‘Lord Bolingbroke. See Leland. Vol. Il. 262, 243, 4, and 604, &c.” 
+. © Jer. ii. 13.’ 
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is represented as appointed by God to judge the world, nothing 
more may be intended by this language, than that the final states of 
all and every individual of mankind shall be awarded agreeably to 
the declarations of the Gospel ;’ and thus, that he is only ‘ figura- 
tively ajudge*!’ But let it suffice to have barely mentioned this, 
to say the least of it, bold invasion of an established doctrine ; not 
for the purpose of indulging in uncharitable censure, but onl 
of shewing the natural consequence of going to the Oracles of God 
with a mind ‘wedded to: a preconceived ‘system. To us, my bre- 
thren, it belongs to look at the wondrous object, here held up to 
our view, with very different eyes. And, in truth, the despised, the 
rejected, ‘the crucified Jesus, (still alas ! despised, rejected, and cru- 
cified afresh, by too many) appearing as the principal actor in that 
scene of final retribution, is an image which, if man would but con- 
template ‘it, might check the most hardened sinner in his career 
and rouse the most lukewarm professor from his lethargy of indiffer- 
ence. ‘The Scriptures, with that extraordinary simplicity, which 
peculiarly distinguishes them, and seems of itself sufficient to esta- 
blish their super-human character, have called our attention to, but 
not enlarged upon, the astonishing contrast between the circum- 
stances of our Lord’s past, and his future appearance ; particularly 
in that remarkable passage, Behold, he cometh with clouds ; and 
every eye shall see him, and they also which pierced him +. What 
a train of overwhelming reflections do these last few words 
awaken; The carpenter's son, the man of sorrows, the wanderer 
without where to lay his head, the suffering malefactor, has va- 
nished from before our eyes ; and, in his place, we see the Aing of 
kings, and Lord of lords ; from whose face the earth and the heaven 
lee away, and have no. place found for them. But I will not expa.- 
tiate upon a theme, which has exhausted the richest and the holiest 
stores of human eloquence. Let us view then the character of our 
Judge, rather as adding softness, than grandeur, to the picture, 
The prospect of a tribunal, before which the secrets of all hearts will 
be laid open, where no subterfuges will avail us any thing, no false 
pleas can be put in, is so full of terrors, that a far better man than 
lelix may well tremble at it. But when we remember, who is to 
be our Judge, when we consider that it is no other, than the mild 
and merciful Saviour, who went about doing good; who was ever 





* * See Belsham’s Calm Inquiry {nto the Person of Christ, p. 335—347. ani- 
madverted upon by Dean (now Bishop) Magee. Disc. and Dissert. ou Atone- 
ment and Sacrifice, Vol. IL. p. 495. What wasthe process which led to this 
interpretation might easily be conjectured; cven if the interpreter himself had 
not told us, that ‘this [the judgment of the world) is an office of such trans- 
cendant dignity and importance, and requires powers so far superior to any thing 
which we can conceive to belong to a mere buman being, however meritorious 
and exalted, that to many it appears utterly incredible, that such an office should 
be assigned to one who was bimself at one time a peccable and pliable man, and, 
as such, liable to appear at the tribunal of eternal justice.’ How strongly is the 
doctrine of our Lord’s divinity confirmed, by such an attempt to get rid of it!” 

“+ Rev, i. 7, Compare John xix. 37, aud Zech. xii, 10.” 
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ready to say to the penitent, Zhy sins be forgiven thee ; who prayed 
for his murderers from that cross, where he was paying the penalty 
of our sins; then indeed hope comes to our relief, and reminds 
us of all his gracious sayings, all his rich promises; but chiefly of 
the mighty efficacy of his atonement. It is in his human character 
too, that he is more than once spoken of as our Judge. He is the 
man ordained for this purpose: And we are expressly told, that the 
Father hath giv en him authority to execute judgment, because he is 
the son of man®; ‘that is, (to use the exposition of one of the 
yreatest in that numerous host of great divines, who have adorned 
and enlightened this place) * because of the Three Persons which 
are God, he only is also the Son of Man ; and therefore, for his affi- 
nity to men’s nature, for his sense of their infirmities, for his appear- 
ance to their eyes, most fit to represent the greatness, mildness, and 
sweetness of equity, a the severity of that just and irrespective 
judgment ¢.’”’— PP. 


After the sallaaih which we have given of Mr. Lons- 
dale’s style, and power of reasoning, it will scarcely be neces- 
sary to say more in recommendation of these discourses, 
which certainly entitle their author to an honourable station 
among those able and eloquent Divines, who have confirmed 
and illustrated the fundamental doctrine of a futurejudgment. 





Arr. VILE. Paramythia ; or, Mental Pastimes : being Ori- 
ginal Anecdotes, Historical, Descriptive, Humorous, 
and Witty, collected chiefly during a long Residence at 
the Court of Russia. By the Author, Lawler and 
Quick. Crown 8vo. pp. 184. 6s. 182 


IlapapvSia, if we seek the interpretation of the word in 
Plato, is an adhortatory and soothing expression : if we look 
to the Rhetorician Hermogenes, it is a figure of speech 
which softens asperities; but unless Hermogenes so ex- 
plained it before he was five and twenty his authority is 
nought; for after that age he lost his memory, and his heart 
became covered with hair. Plutarch has used it as the con- 


firmative of a doubtful position; and the good Bishop of 


s 
Etolemais is inclined to think it means consolation. 


“The Author “before us therefore has a wide range for 
his * Mental Pastimes ;” and may readily pass 
‘* From grave to gay, from lively to severe,” 
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in compounding a work which the first word of his title-page 
proclaims to be of an adhortatory-soothing, asperity-soft- 
ening, doubt-confirming, and consolatory tendency. 

Mr. Walker, for such we are told of him by others, is the 
name of the writer of this volume, resided for a long time as 
an Artist in the Court of St. Petersburg.. We learn of him, 
from himself, that he is nearly sixty, that he is not well 
educated, and has a bad memory: that few people have 
travelled more, or enjoyed more frequent opportunities of 
mixing with good company ; that he is a man of observation, 
and for many years was daily honoured with the confidence 
and conversation of a truly great and amiable sovereign ; 
and lastly, that every story which he relates is ‘‘ a well au- 
thenticated indubitable fact, and new to the public.” We 
learn of him, from his book, that he is a good-natured gos- 
siping old gentleman, who, we doubt not, is a very agreeable 
companion in a post chaise, or over a bottle of port. And 
we intend, for the sake of our readers, very freely to elicit 
from his pages such parts as strike us to be the most “ hu- 
morous and witty,” with less regard for those which are 
“historical and descriptive.” 

In reading Aésop's Fables, we always skip the moral ; 
for though we like very much to hear birds and beasts’ talk 
at their ease, it is dreary work to be obliged to listen to 
gravity and sense. Mr. Walker therefore will pardon us if 
we omit his ‘‘ Introductions,” and hasten at once to his 
“Scraps.” Whether or not the first story which we shall 
cite is new, we care but little; it is enough for our purpose 
that it is good. 

‘“* Genera) was one of the parvenu’s, lifted, by the 
French revolution, from obscurity; his father having held the si- 
tuation of Swiss, or porter, to Louis the Sixteenth. When ap- 
pointed, by Bonaparte, ambassador to the court of Russia, he was 
much in the habit of boasting, in society and at court, of his 
e-tates and possessions in Languedoc, Champagne, &c. &c.; upon 
which a very witty and beautiful lady, the Countess Valerien Zou: 
boff, said to him, with great naiveté, ** Languedoc, Champagne ! 
mon cher general, et moi je vous croyois toujours Suisse.” P. 8. 








Phe next are highly characteristic ; and, as they happen 
to be “ historical” as well as ‘‘ humorous,” we more readily 
extract them. 


“ * T have, in one of the following scraps, said, that the Emperor 
aul was not completely master of himself: this trifling occurrence 
w ill further evince it, The late Mr. Frazer, of the King’s Road, 
( helsea, used, almost every summer, to bring out a large invest- 
ment of curious plants, flowers, and shrubs, of which the present 
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dowager-empress, Paul’s consort, was a great amateure and pur- 
chaser. One years he brought out, on speculation, one of the 
long slap-bang stage-coaches, to carry sixteen insides ; thinking 
they might be substituted for the very heavy lumbering calashes, 
then used for transporting the court-servants from the town pa. 
laces to those in the country, when they changed their dejour or 
service. The emperor was apprised of the carriage being at the 
door, to which were harnessed six horses. He came down to see 
it; laughed at its appearance; and, seeing me loitering about, 
asked me, with another or two he selected, to take a ride in it, 
We were no sooner seated, than, to my utter astonishment, up 
jumped the Autocrat of all the Russias on the coach-box, with the 
coachman, and away we drove for several versts. When about to 
return, whether the Tzar of Muscovy thought the carriage ridicu- 
lous, his own conduct gomewhat so, or was splenetic at having so 
far committed the imperial dignity, I know not, but he tapped at 
one of the little windows in the front, where I sat, which, as the 
reader may suppose, | immediately opened, and on seeing me, he, 
half laughing, said, ‘ Savez vous, Mons. W., que si je voulois je 
youvois vous cracher dans la figure.’ ‘ Do you know, squire W., 
if I chose, I could spit in your face.” The reply it deserved 
might have packed me off to Siberia, and, therefore, I pocketed 
the affront.’’ P. 12. 

‘* The Emperor Paul, though sudden and capricious, was at the 
same time very gay and lively. He one day, puffing and blowing 
out his cheeks, (as was his custom,) strutted up to Doyen, who 
was painting a large picture of Cupid and Psyche, and told him he 
would set to him for the head of Psyche, which was then wanting. 
The painter, though taken by surprise, was not thrown off his 
guard ; but, making a very low bow, replied, that had he wanted 
the head of an emperor, he would not have desired a better model, 
but for a Psyche, he must beg to be excused. ‘The sprightly mo- 
narch, patting him on the shoulder, told him he had acquitted him- 
self better than he expected, and had come off, like a true courtier, 
with flying colours,’”’ P. 60. 


There is more of real dignity in the kindness which Ca- 
therine displayed below. ‘The Empress with all ber faults, 
well knew how to play the part of a great monarch; and 
there is more in this than is commonly imagined. 


** Such is the awe that dignified majesty impresses on the be- 
holders, and so peculiarly eminent was it in the striking manners 
and deportment of her imperial majesty, the Empress Catherine, 
that even a Frenchman was overcome by it. The Count de 
was appointed ambassador by the court of Versailles to that of St. 
Petersburg : on the day of his audience and presentation, the em- 
press was seated on a splendid throne in the marble hall, sur- 
rounded by the imperial family, the chevalicr guard in silver 
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armour, her generals, admirals, great.officers of state, and of the 
court; foreign ministers, ladies of rank, and other distinguished 
characters, &c. &c.... The Count.de ——— entered the saloon, but 
was so completely astonished and overawed by the magnifigence 
of the scene, that, instead of delivering the speech he had studied, 
he could only kneel down at the foot of the throne, and stammer 
out, “ Le rot, mon maitre, —.Le rot, mon maiire,”’ and could ab- 
solutely get no farther... The. empress, pitying his confusion and 
distress, rose with her accustomed obliging affability, and said, 
‘“‘ My dear Count—The king your master, feeling the most friendly 
disposition towards me and my empire, and wishing me all the 
happiness this world can bestow, has honoured you with the ap- 
pointment of his ambassador so to tell me.” Then stepping from 
the throne with the utmost grace and ease, gave him her hand to 
kiss, and walked out of the hall.””. P. 38, 

“ During the reign of the Empress Catherine, whose court esta- 
blishment was profuse, and the abuses excessive; she was sitting 
one day at a window of the palace, from which she could see a 
passage that led to the court kitchen, and observed an old woman 
come with a sledge, and load it with fowls, partridges, fish, &c., 
which had been delivered, but never cooked, Just as the old 
dame was driving off with her booty, the empress rang the bell for 
her valet-de-chambre, and desired him to go to the old lady with 
her best respects, begging her to make all the haste she possibly 
could, and get off with her treasure, for if the grand chamberlain 
of the household saw her, she dared not tell the dreadful punish- 
ments that awaited her.” P. 55. 


We have somewhere seen a similar anecdote of George 
the Third, and a sentinel at Buckingham House, who used 
to milk the royal cows for his own use and diversion, during 
the morning watch. 

One anecdote of the Emperor Alexander must conclude 


our citations: it is in equally good taste with those of Ca- 
therine. 


‘“* When the present emperor came to the throne, and people 
were allowed to walk, ride, and dress rationally, and not tke the 
old-fashioned wax-figures of the fifteenth century, her Imperial 
Majesty enjoyed, in common with others, this national reforma.- 
tion, She was walking in the summer-gardens, dressed with taste- 
ful simplicity, and being really a beautiful, well-formed, interest- 
ing person, was noticed by an officer in the guards, who, having 
only seen her at court in a hoop-petticoat, amore and all the 
other cumbrous paraphernalia, did not know her. He was much 
struck with her, accosted her, and went a step too far in his beha- 
viour and importunities. The empress was obliged to call a court 
servant to assist her escape from this enterprising knight, and, 
when she got to the palace, mentioned the circumstance to the em- 
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peror. He soon discovered the offender, but contented himself 
with saying, next morning, on tlie parade, that some officer in his 
guards had greatly insulted a lady who was dear to him in the 
summer-gardens ; that when he relaxed the strict sumptuary laws 


which lately existed, he meant his subjects should enjoy a rational | 
liberty; but he was sorry to find it had already degenerated into | 


licentiousness. He further added his hope that such improper 
conduct would never be repeated; and concluded by trusting the 
gentlemen around him would think him mild, when they were 


told it was her Imperial Majesty who was the unfortunate lady so 
offended.”” P. 137. 


Doyen’s critique on Sir Joshua Reynolds’s style, though 
sarcastic was not wholly unjust. The picture which called 
it forth, was the infant Hercules strangling the Serpent; a 


subjec t which the Painter had not unaptly chosen as allego- fa 


rical of the progress of the Russian Empire. Doyen iere- 


garded the voluptuous colouring, and looked chiefly to the | 


undecided drawing, and the varied distribution of effect, 
light and shadow. At length when asked his opinion, he 
burst out, ‘* Superbe tableau ! magnifique! grand effet! 
beau coroli! plein dexpression! and then with emphasis after 
a short hesitation, ‘« Renversez le, cest toujours un beau 
tableau.” 

One or two of Mr. Walker's “ Pastimes” might have 
heen omitted with advantage; but perhaps the standard of 


delicacy varies some little in the different temperatures of 
London and St. Pete ‘rsburgh. 








Art. VIL. The History of the Plague, as it has lately ap- 
peared in the Islands of Malta, Gozo, Corfu, Cephalonia, 
&c. detailing i important Facts, wlustrative of the specific 
Contagion of that Disease, with Partic ulars of the Means 
adopted for its Eradication. By J. D. Tully, Esq. Sur- 
geon to the Forces, Member of the Tonian Academy, late 
Inspector of Quarantine, and President of the Board of 
Health of the Ionian Islands. S8vo. 304 pp. Longman. 
IN21. 


Iris well known that an opinion has of late years been rev ived | 


by some emiment medical practitioners, w hich is inclined te 
refer the communication of the plague rather to an infected 
state of the atmosphere, than to contagion. The subject, 
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naturally enough, has been deemed of sufficient importance 
to form a branch of Parliamentary inquiry. With the hypo- 
theses which have been produced before the Committee ap- 
pointed to investigate this question, we have little concern ; 
but the mass of facts which Mr. Tully has collected in the 
volume before us, chiefly on his own personal knowledge, 
will, we should think, be sufficient to convince the most 
reluctant scepticism. 

Two brigs from Alexandria anchored in the port of Malta 
on the 28th of March, 1813. They were furnished with 
foul bills of health, notifying the existence of the plague in 
the city which they had left, and two persons on board one of 
them had died suddenly during the voyage with symptoms of 
a violent pestilential nature. ‘The crew of this vessel, the St. 
Nicholas, was immediately transferred to the lazaretto, 
where, in little more than a week, the captain and the sailor 
who attended him, died under all appearances of the plague. 
The St. Nicholas on this calamitous event, was immediately 
sent back to Alexandria. 

In a few days the plague broke outin the house of a shoe- 
maker of Valetta; a man whose principal occupation was 
smuggling. Himself, his wife, and daughter, were victims to 
the disease. In all the cases of plague which immediately 
succeeded, communication with the shoemaker’s family was 
distinctly traced ; and no doubt was entertained that infected 
goods had been clandestinely landed in his house from the 
stores of the St. Nicholas. 

During the whole of the following summer and autumn, the 
disease was propagated and kept alive in various parts of 
Malta, by the plunder and concealment of infected pro- 
perty. ‘lhe vigilance of government at length succeeded 
in checking these dangerous outrages through the greater 
portion of the island ; but the wretched inhabitants of Casal 
Curmi continued to set at nought all ordinances, and made 
their town a depét for the malady. Sir Thomas Maitland’s 
vigorous measures succeeded in extirpating it; bat not until 
he had erected double walls round this town, which was put 
under martial law, and surrounded by cordons of troops re- 
peated at intervals. It was some time before the germs of 
the plague were completely eradicated in the town itself; but 
they ceased to spread around it from the moment of circum- 
vallation ; and not a single instance of the disease occurred 
among the soldiers who were employed in preventing escape 

from it. 

On the 7th of January, 1814, all other towns in the island 
were emancipated from quarantiue; so rapid was the effect 
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produced by. the stoppage of communication... _Curmi, .m 
which place we might reasonably expect to find the disease 
more obstinate, did not recover its full liberty till the 7th of 
March. ) 4 

The island of Gozo was too near net to feel great alarm ; 
but the strict exercise of the quarantine regulations, pre- 
served it unharmed till free pratique was proclaimed at Malta. 
it was then, when all suspicion of danger had.ceased, that the 
criminal indiscretion of an individual imported this horrible 
scourge from the neighbouring coast. One Angelo Galen, a 
temporary inhabitant of Casal Curmi, before the town was in- 
vested with military, concealed a box of wearing, apparel in 
its neighbourhood. When the restrictions were taken off, he 
carried this chestto Gozo. In two days he died saddenly, in 
six more his daughter followed him, and in rapid succession 
many inhabitants of this village shared the same fate, among 
whom were the priest who attended him and the person who 
assisted at his burial. By an immediate adoption of measures 
similar to those used at Malta, the farther ravages were sus- 
pended ; and out ofa population of 15,000 souls, only ninety- 
six died. Among them we regret to include the name.of Dr. 
M‘Adam, Physician to the British forces, whose exertions 
were unremitted, but who unfortunately neglected his own 
security through disbelief in the power of contagion. 

In December, 1815, the authorities in Corfu were informed 
that a malignant fever was raging in the village of Marathia, 
and that thirteen persons, out of a population of fifty, were al- 
ready dead. ‘The superstition of the inhabitants attributed 
their sufferings to the evil agency of the spirit of a man who 
had been recently murdered in their neighbourhood. Prayers 
and processions were eagerly offered as atonements ; and all 
who died were said to be attacked either in the night, or re- 
turning from their field labours in the evening. 

Under the inspection of Mr. Tully, the few huts of Maya- 
thia were immediately destroyed; tents were pitched for the 
houseless inhabitants, and a cordon was drawn round them. 
Unhappily but a few days before these precautions were used, 
some papas from different villages in the neighbourhood had 
assistedthe Marathians in a religious ceremony, calculated to 
appease the angry spirit. The disease was thus communicated, 
and traced to the residence of each individual who had been 
present, It became necessary to prevent all egress from the 
infected districts, and strong additional barriers were esta- 
blished for the purpose. 

In the course of this service, Assistant Surgeon Toone fell 
a victim to his zeal. Of the troops dispersed over the whole 
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line, about thirteen died of the plague : and in each 6 te 

oase, the source of contugion was satisfactorily traced. In 

one instance an entire guard entered an iafected house for the 

sake of plunder. The most guilty were immediately executed, 

aud several other of the offenders suffered under the conse- 
uences of the disease. 

The leading principle which guided Mr. Tully’s operations 
was as much as possible to concentrate his hospitals, and cir- 
camscribe the encampments. The suspected or diseased per- 
sons in the district of Leftimo, comprizing seven villages, 
were gradually removed to the plain of Perivoli. During 
three successive days the sick, who filled three pest hospitals, 
were transferred to the central depét. The distance was 
nearly three miles, the march occupied several hours, and 
not a man in the numerous escorts, who closely guarded the 
procession, was seized with infection. We think this fact con- 
clusive ; notwithstanding we have been told that “‘ a single in- 
fected person is sufficient to contaminate the air of a whole 
city.” 

Under these prudent measures the virulence of the disorder 
seemed to abate, when Maria Canta, an interesting girl in 
Melicchia, who had scarcely attained her seventeenth year, 
and was to have been married as soon as the quarantine was 
removed, died under the most decided symptoms of plague. 
She had been attacked, as usual, in the evening after working 
at the back part ofher house. An elderly relation of the de- 
ceased, who resided in an opposite part of the village, was 
next taken ill. The members of the family were examined 
by a Greek priest, under a threat of excommunication. It 
appeared that the son of the old woman was in habits of inti- 
macy with the unhappy girl, had passed some time at the 

house when she was taken ill, bad assisted her in the first 
moments of her indisposition, and unconsciously had conveyed 
the disorder to his aged parent. 

As the precautions taken in all instances were the same, 
we need not repeat the method by which the disorder was 
stopped but under the difficulties with which Mr. Tully had 
to contend, we are not a little surprised at his success. It will 
scarcely be credited that, in spite of the most rigid ecclesias- 
tical as well as military prohibition, the three principal 
churches in Melicchia were clandestinely opened, and service 
performed in them before large congregations. The priests 
und their families were immediately hurried to the camp. 

Through the medium of confession, the primary-source of 
infection at Melicchia was at length ascertained, and it 
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evinced the subtlety of the poison—arelative of Maria Canta, 
who lived in the proscribed village of Potami, had escaped 
the vigilance of the sentries; and observing the deceased and 
her mother on the opposite bank of the river requested them 
to prune his vines, and to insure their service, threw four 
piastres, wrapped in a small piece of linen, across the stream. 
The mother, who carefully deposited this parcel in her 
bosom, escaped its yenom; the daughter, to whom it was 
afterwards given, was taken ill on the very day on which she 
received it from her mother. Two days after this transaction, 
the man, who had thrown the money, was attacked with the 
plague in the worst degree, and himself and his whole family 
died under it. ‘Thus it is clear that he was secretly under its 
influence at the time of communication with Maria Canta’s 
mother. 

Many of the details given in this volume, are of the most 
heart-rending description ; and confirm in all its points the 
close attention which Defoe has paid to fact in his most ex- 
traordinary work. The Primate of Melicchia in vain attempted 
to conceal the nature of the disorder which attacked his son, a 
child ten years of age: the general welfare demanded his re- 
moval, and the separation was eternal ; he died soon afier his 
transfer to the hospital. The mother’s indisposition was in 
like manner attributed by the distracted husband to her 
anxiety for the child: but shortly after her arrival in the 
camp, she was no more, having survived her attack only 
twenty hours. 

The origin of the disease in this island was afterwards sa- 
tisfactorily traced to a chest, containing infected articles 
smuggled from Corfu, which was not opened in the district 
to which it communicated the disorder for more than a year 
after its arrival. 

It is obvious, that in the hasty sketch which we have given 
of this volume, we have necessarily been compelled to omit 
many particulars, not only of great interest in themselves, but 
also eminently conducing to the proof of Mr. Tully’s opinien. 
He writes in a clear, plain, manly style; and we rejoice to 
find that he is preparing to communicate to the public the me- 
dical treatment of the plague in the lonian islands, in a 
directly professional work. In the mean time, we shall briefly 
subjoin the leading particulars of his plan ;.and the chief de- 
ductions which he has made from the facts which came under 
his observation. 

The grand object was to prevent the smallest communica- 
tion with the infected districts ; for this purpose, every sus- 
pected family was put under sentinels, locked in at night, and 
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eompelled to handle and air the whole of their susceptible 
effects. ‘The persons employed in conveying provisions, were 
selected from families most removed from suspicion; they. 
were carefully separated from the mass of the population, and 
placed under a guard. Each family received its supplies in 
reservoirs formed at their respective doors, so that no perso- 
nal communication took place.—Meat, eggs, fruit and vege- 
tables, were previously steeped.in water. ‘Those, whose da- 


ties called them into hourly contact with the sick, were pro- 
tected by the free use of oil and tarred dresses ; and few, who 
persevered in this system, were attacked—no length of inter- 


course however hardened the constitution of any who ulti- 


mately neglected these precautions ; and, after two months 
exposure in safety, an over confidence brought many to the 
rave. 

; We shall conclude, with a single additional proof which 
Mr. Tully quotes, on the authority of Dr. Greaves. It was 
communicated to Dr. Maclean, the author of ‘‘ Results of an 
Investigation respecting Epidemic and Pestilential Dis- 
eases ;” but as the fact militated against the learned Doctor's 
theory, it was unnoticed in his publication. The lower apart- 
ments in the military hospital at Valetta, during the plague in 
Malta, were occupied by sick inhabitants of the town: be- 
tween fifty and sixty of these patients died of the plague. Of 
the inmates of the military hospital, between whom and the 
tenants below all intercourse was effectually prohibited, not 
one sickened of the disease. We will not weaken this state- 
ment by any unnecessary comment. 
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Art. IX.—A Letter to Charles Abel Moysey, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Bath, on the Subject of an Attack made 
. by him upon. the Catholics, ina Charge to the Clergy of 
the Deanery of Bedminster, at the Visitation of the Are 
deacon, June 21, 1821. By the Rev. Peter Baynes. 
- Second Edition. 1s. 6d. Gye. Bath. 


X.—A Letter to the Rev. Peter Baynes, in Reply to one 


lately addressed by him to the Rev. Doctor Moysey, 
Arahat of Bath. Wood and Co. Bath. 1821. 


Some thirty years ago, there lived in the west of England, in 
a part of the country where the habits of the le were 
remarkable for propriety and innocence, a Mr. M——, a 
very consequential petty magistrate. It was impossible to 
G 
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converse with him, without hearing a long discourse upon 
the weight of his official duties, and the importance of a strict 
enforcement of the laws. And yet, there never was a ma- 
gistrate, for the exercise of whose functions there was less 
occasion ; and in his whole vicinity, there was not one person 
whe was so great a violator of the Miws, as his worship 
himself. , 

When he was sitting in an open window of his parlour, 
reading an order which was just published, for a more rigo- 
rous enforcement of the act of Parliament, imposing fines on 
profane swearers, he overheard, but with much indistinct- 
ness, part of the conversation of a group of honest villagers, 
who were assembled at a short distance from his house. One 
of the rastics was assuring another, of the strict attention 
he should pay to some business entrusted to him ; and. de- 
elared that he was determined to set about it ‘‘ by sun-rise 
next morning.” ‘‘ By what?” exclaimed the magistrate, 
who had just heard enough to fancy that an oath was sworn 
by the peasant—‘* By what?” he exclaimed, springing from 
his seat, and brandishing the printed order in his hand. His 
anger suddenly rose, for he was extremely choleric: ‘ the 
act of Parliament,” said he, ‘‘ is insulted even in the hearin 
of the Macistracy!” He rushed from his house, utter- 
ing, according to his constant custom, when’ he was angry, a 
volley of imprecations and oaths, of which, from the effect of 
vicious habit, he was unconscious ; and vehemently he swore 
to the innocent rustic, that he would ‘‘ fine him for swearing.” 

With feelings somewhat similar to those which we expe- 


rienced on hearing this anecdote of the unfortunate bluster- . 
ing magistrate, have we perused a Letter addressed to Dr. 
Moysey, Archdeacon of Bath, by the Rev. P. Baynes, a 


Priest of the Church of Kome. It may well be classed with 
those examples of excessive inconsistency and folly, which 
produced the most copious flow of tears from Heraclitus, or 
gave the fullest play to the risible faculties of Democritus. 
By the way, as we have mentioned, those very observant and 
philosephic personages, we take leave to remark, that ac- 
cording to oar apprehension, even the feeling and sentimen- 
tal Heraclitus might have found better employment, in turn- 
ing occasionally his observant powers upen his own errors, 
and weeping for his own follies, than in shedding all his tears 
for the weaknesses of his neighbours; and that the smiling 
Democritus might bave passed his time at least as well as he 
did, if he had sometimes amused himself with looking into 
his own bosom, and laughing at himself. But, to hope to 
find self-condemnation in the conduct of these conceited 
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philosophers, or perhaps of any philosophers, (we beg the 
philosophers’ pardon,) would be as vain as to expect from 
another class of persons far more interesting, and on whose 
errors we should touch with much more reluctance, (we mean 
the fair sex,) that they should use their mirrors, for the pur- 
pose of discovering, if possible, personal deformities in them- 
selves, as lessons of humility. 

In truth, such is the inconsistency, such the unreasonable 
selfishness of human nature, that they who deal most largely .- 
in the abuse of their neighbours, may be generally observed 
to receive with the greatest degree of soreness, and to resent 
with the greatest degree of acrimony, any censure directed 
against themselves; and the faults for which men can least 
endure the voice of just reproof, are often found to be pre- 
cisely those with which they are in the habit of reproaching 
others. 

Strong proofs of this inconsistency and selfishness may be 
seen, in virulent publications, which have lately issued from 
the press, grossly maligning our religion and our Clergy. 
Some of these performances, in which the EsTABLISHED 
CHURCH and her ministers are described as uncharitable, 
intolerant, slanderous, persecuting, are the handywork of 
certain Popish Clergymen amongst us, who make this grate- 
ful use of the liberty tor which they are indebted to the mild 
and tolerant spirit of that CouRCH. We rejoice that oyr 
fellow-subjects of the Church of Rome, do enjoy the blessings 

of toleration and liberty: but we suggest to the reverend 
udvocates of popery, if they must be censurious, to seek for 
other subjects of abuse. than the Cuurcu of ENGLAND and 
her Clergy. They seem resolved to declaim against into- 
lerance and persecution; let them look to their own system, 
and discuss the deformities they may find there: and then 
let them abandon those most intolerant and persecuting dog- 
mas, to which they still so obstinately adhere; and which, 
by their influence over the pawers of the State, once afflicted 
England with the most cruel tyranny, and left a fearful brand 
upon her history. This advice we should give to all the 
Clergy of the Church of Rome in these countries, and parti- 
cularly toa Rev. Mr. P. Baynes, whose curious and angry 
production we are to introduce to the notice of our readers. 
Previously, however, to the consideration of the causes 
which have excited this irritable gentleman’s wrath, and 
produced the effusion with which he has favoured the public ; 
we beg leave to make a brief statement of some of the charges 
contained in authorised books of the Church of Rome, now 
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published and circulated in these countries, against the PRo- 
TESTANT RELIGION, her members, and ministers. 

The charges, to which we particularly allude, are as fol- 
low—that, the Protestant Religion is an heresy, inspired by 
the Devil, a damnable revolt and rebellion against the right- 
ful Spiritual Governors; that the Protestant Service is here- 
tical and damnable*; that all voluntary and stedfast Protes- 
tants are heretics, and schismatics, and that on each account 
they must all be damned hereafter}; that even the prayers 
of such Protestants (meaning voluntary and stedfast Protes- 
tants,) cannot be heard by heaven{: that since they are 
heretics, their ‘‘ deadly tongues” are to be considered as 
** the gates of hell §,” which, the Redeemer foretold, should 
not prevail against his Church, viz. the Church of Rome ex- 
clusively ; that this heresy, of which all voluntary and sted- 
fast Protestants are guilty, is a crime than which there is not 
one more black in the sight of heaven: that the Protestant 
Bishops and Clergy are leaders of a damnable revolt and 
rebellion, against the Redeemer's Catholic Church ; preachers 
of heresy and blasphemy ; rendering even the good creatures 
of Gop execrable by their consecration; profaners of the 
churches ; intruders and usurpers; cast off by the Apostles, 
as enemies ; denounced by the Divine Word, as thieves and 
robbers; murderers of souls; and ministers of the Devil: 
that ‘* to receive the bread and wine of the new,” (meaning 
PROTESTANT,) “ communion, is a kind of idolothyta, that 
is, idolatrous meats ;” that “‘ though such creatures be good 
by creation, yet they are made execrable by the profane bles- 
sing of heretics or idolaters:” that ‘‘ the good must tolerate 
the evil, when it is so strong that it cannot be suppressed 
without danger and disturbance of the whole Church,” (mean- 
ing the Charch of Rome,) ‘‘ and commit the matter to Gop’s 
judgment in the latter“day ; otherwise, where ill men, be 
they heretics or other malefactors, may be punished or sup- 
pressed, without disturbance and hazard of the good, they 
may and owght, by public authority, either spiritual or tem- 
poral, to be chastised or executed ||.” 

Such are some of the statements contained in authorised 
books lately published and sanctioned in these countries by 
byivines of the Church of Rome. It is unnecessary to go 
further, in order to find all the above declarations, and many 





* Notes in the Riemish Testament. + Divinity Class Book of Maynooth, 
+ Notes in the Rhemish Testament. § Divinity Class Book of Maynooth, 
| Notes in the Rhemish Testament. 
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more of the same nature, than to the great and notorious 
depositary of their tenets, the Rhemish Testament with its 
persecuting notes, and the Divinity Class Book of the College 
of Maynooth. 

And yet, while such monstrous and extravagant charges, 
such dangerous, intolerant, and persecuting tenets, are sanc-— 
tioned by our Popish Priests, and circulated in their very 
Bible! taught in their Maynooth College, even from their 
Divinity Class Book, (we say nothing at present, of the 
liberal and tolerant Jesuits of Lancashire); while such charges 
and such tenets ure thus maintained by our Popish Priests, 
they are forsooth fired with indignation, if a Protestant Arch- 
deacon, in the honest discharge of his public duty, shall re- 
peat to the Clergy of his Archdedconry, the objections of his 
Church to certain corruptionsin the Popish System, as being 
of an idolatrous nature and tendency; and if he shall presume 
to remark upon the insecurity in consequence of certain 
tenets of the Church of Rome, of trusting to oaths adminis- 
tered to her members for the support of a Protestant esta~ 


blishment. 


To venture to give utterance to such objections made b 
Protestants to Popery, is, in the view of some of our mee 
and tolerant Priests of the Popish Church, malignant perse- 
cution. Let a Protestant Archdeacon express these objec- 
tions, however moderately; and immediately a Mr, Peter 
Baynes is ready to spring up, with all the choler of the West 
of England magistrate, noticed in the commencement of this 
article, to complain of ‘‘ the persecution * inflicted on” him 
by the Cruren of England, of the ‘‘ calumnies and insults 
of some ‘‘ of its ministers+,” of the falsehood and calumny 
of “ Archdeacons and archfabricators, of those and former 
times t,” and of his being ‘‘ doomed” with other Roman 
Catholics to ‘‘ wear their chains §” until the measure shall 
be passed, for yielding up the great offices of pee power 
in these countries, to the influence of their Church. 

The Letter written in reply to Mr. Baynes, which with 
that Reverend Gentleman’s Letter is now befure us, contains 
a complete refutation of Mr. Baynes’s defence of Popery 
against the three objections which he proposed to meet ; and 
which, we believe, were the only objections noticed in the 
Archdeacon’s Charge: one, relating to the commanding in- 
fluence in religious matters, of the Popish Priests over the 
jay members of their communion: a second, representing 





_—— 


* Letter of Mr. Baynes, p. 16. + Ibid. p. 34. } Ibid, p, 54. 
‘ § Ibid. p- 6. ° 
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the adoration of saints and images as practised in the Church 
of Rome, to be of an idolatrous nature and tendency; and a 
third, expressive of the insecurity caused by the tenets of 
that Church, in trusting to oaths administered to her mem- 
bers for the continued support of a Protestant establishment. 


“ I must not forget,’ (says Mr. Baynes, in his Letter to the 
Archdeacon,) “ the important discovery which you have made, in 
abook...... commonly known to Roman Catholics, you say, by 
the name of the blue book ; and this blue book,” you add, ** contains 
an account of endeavours that were made by the Roman Catholics of 
England, in a.body, tn the year 1789, to conciliate, and concede same 
of the most dangerous tenets of their persuasion. ..... In the first 
place then, | must inform you that there is not any particular book 
called by Roman Catholics the Blue Book: but a series of pamph- 
jets, which happened to be stitched up in blue covers, were by 
some persons called the Blue Books...... These blue books do 
not contaip an account of endeavours of the Roman Catholics of 
England to concede any part of their religious tenets ; for no such 
endeavours were ever made ; but they give some account of a pub- 
lic disavowa] that was made by the Catholics of England, Clergy, 
as well as laity, of certain odious and infamous doctrines, such as, 
that faith was not to be kept with heretics, which the Archdeacons 
and archfabricators of those and former times, had falsely and 
‘calumniously laid to their charge. They also treat of a dispute 
‘which took place amongst the Catholics themselves, not about the 
doctrines which were to be disavowed, but about the wording of an 
oath, in which this disavowal was proposed to be made. With 
great ingenuity, you attempt to deduce that the words of Catholic 


laymen are not to be trusted, because they are tyrannized over by |_— 
their priests: wrth such an instance, you say, of the absolute supre- | 
macy of their priests, of what value are the assurances oflaymen? 1 ~ 
will not retort your reasoning upon the laymen of your own com- | 
munion,”” (how good he is!) ** but I must assure you, that if I, or — 


any other Catholic Priest, or even Bishop, were to attempt such an 
exercise of authority over our flocks or inferiors, as it is said, truly 
or untruly, that the Archdeacon of Bath does exercise over his, I do 
not think we should be quite so successful in our attempt.” P, 33. 


To this the writer of the answer to Mr. Baynes, in vindi- 
cation of the Archdeacon, replies : 


** Really, Sir, it does appear to me, that your Romish Priesthood ( 


in England, stand in quite as much need of being roused to a state 


of independence, as the Protestant Clergy im the district around us. § 


In proof of which let us once more bring forward that Depository 
of Romen Catholic sentiments, which seems to have afforded you 
so much cause for triumphant merriment. 1 mean the Blue Book, 
or Blue Bocks, if you please, for the plurality of the collection does 
pot seem much to affect the argument. 


In this pemphlet then, 
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{whether stitched in blue covers or not,) is recorded a solemn pro- 
test, on the part of the principal Roman Catholics of England, 
against certain obnoxious doctrines and sentiments imputed to them, 
truly or untruly, by the Protestants: which protest is formally attested 
by the signatures of several hundreds of their body : and to nearly two 
hundred, if I mistake not, of this number, the title of Reverend is pre- 
fixed. The pamphlet also records a statement of their readiness 
to take an oath of security, tobe prepared for the consideration, and 
to be ratified by the sanction of Parliament. After the document 
had been thus numerously and respectably signed, out comes an 
encyclical letter from three Vicars Apostolic, denouncing in the 
most unequivocal language the measures which had been adopted : 
declaring too, in plain unvarnished terms, that none ofthe FaITH- 
Fut Clergy or Laity ought to take any new oath, or sign any new de- 
claration in doctrinal matters, or subscribe any new instrument wheretn 
the interests of Religion are concerned, without the jous appro- 
bation of their respective Bishop: and they required submission to 
those determinations. And what was the sensation, which this 
Apostolico-vicarial decree created? Why, the resolutions were 
rescinded, the declarations were made void, the oath was demo- 
lished, and, in passive obedience to the fiat of their spiritual go- 
vernors, the greater number withdrew the signatures which they 
had previously affixed to the protest in question. Now these are 
stubborn facts. Let these then determine, whether the English 
Roman Catholic priesthood, or the Protestant Clergy in the Arch- 
deaconry of Bath, are subject to the higher degree of ecclesias- 
tical tyranny.” Reply to Mr. Baynes, p. 7, 8. 


Here it occurs to us to suggest to Mr. Baynes, that we 
have certain questions to propose respecting a solemn pro- 
mise to ‘‘ disclaim the odious doctrines” in the noles of the 
Rhemish Testament, made by the Board of principal Roman 
Catholic Laymen of the sister country. On the fourth of 
December 1817, it was declared at that Roman Catholic 
Board, that ‘‘ there was not a moment to be lost—the Catholics 
should with one voice disclaim those very odious doctrines.” 
A Committee for preparing the disavowal was accordingly 
appointed on that day. Four years have elapsed since the 
day on which the Committee was appointed, when ‘‘ there 
was not a moment to be lost;” but no disavowal has yet a 
peared ; and within a few days after they had passed the 
above resolution, the said Roman Catholic Board was extin- 
guished. Now upon this transaction, and important subjects 
connected with it, we might propose sume questions of rather 
an embarrassing nature to the Popish Priests, and calculated 
to add very important weight to the first objection which we 
have mentioned of the Archdeacon of Bath. Will Mr. 
Baynes and his brethren of the Remish priesthood, wish to 
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have these questions proposed, before the next discussion of 
what is called the Roman Catholic queston ? 

The next objection which we have stated, naturally pro- 
duces a much longer discussion. Our limits necessarily 
prevent us from giving to our readers all that the writer of 
the letter to Mr. Baynes, says in that publication, of the ado- 
ration of Saints and Images as practised in the Church of 
Rome: and we feel, that were we to give abridged extracts 
from his arguments on this topic, we should do injustice both 
to the importance of the subject, and to his clear and con- 
vincipg reasoning. 

We come to the last of the three objections mentioned, 

by which Archdeacon Moysey hus kindled Mr. Baynes’s 
wrath. It appears that the Archdeacon referring particularly 
to the danger of entrusting political power to the Church of 
Rome in these countries, objected to that Church as justifying 
a breach of faith with those whom her authorities term here- 
tics. Here Mr. Baynes fancies that he rides triumphant on 
the notorious answers of the Popish Universities to certain 
questions sent to them by direction of Mr. Pitt. It cannot 
detract from the acknowledged greatness of Mr, Pitt’s cha- 
racter, to admit that he here shewed himself to be unac- 
quainted with Popish casuistry. Never was a question pro- 
posed to Popish authorities, more open to Jesuitical evasion, 
than that which Mr. Baynes has adduced as sent by direc- 
tion of Mr. Pitt to the Popish Universities. ‘The object was 
to ascertain whether certain meditated oaths ought to be con- 
sidered as a sufficient security against subsequent attempts 
on the part of the Church of Rome in these countries, to 
overturn the Protestant Establishment. With this particular 
view, a question was proposed generally: and we apprehend 
that the Archdeadon of Bath has in his Charge fallen into a 
similar error. He adverted to the danger of committing po- 
litical power to the popish Church in the united kingdom ; 
and though speaking with this particular reference, he seems 
to have expressed himself, as if he conceived that the Church 
of Rome held it as a general tenet, that ‘ faith is not to be 
kept with heretics.”. We do not believe that this was the 
\rchdeacon’s meaning. But he avows his apprehension, 
ihat members of the Church of Rome may be bound to act 
according to such a principle, ‘‘ if the good of their Church, 
which is a consideration paramount with them, shall be de- 
clared by papal infallible authority to require it.” 

To the answers of the Romish Universities on this subject, 
the writer of the letter to Mr. Baynes, opposes the decrees 
of Popish councils, and evidence of the authority of those 
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councils. The Popish doctrine, on the obligation of oaths 
which may interfere with the. good of the Church of Rome, 
was laid before the Public, and its foundation explained, in a 
pamphlet * published by Rivingtons in 1818. We shall here 
give the explanation, in the words of the pampblet. 


«© If salvation can be obtained only in the Church of Rome; if 

all other Churches are the work of the infernal enemy of man; are 
not the support and extension of the Church of Rome, and the sup- 
pression of all other Churches, the highest duties which a man owes 
to Gop and his fellow-creatures? The Church of Rome answers 
in the affirmative. Again: is that which the Roman Church calls 
heresy, a crime so great, that there is none greater in the sight of 
heaven? The Church of Rome answers in the affirmative. Then, 
I would ask, whether according to these principles, an oath to support 
an heretical establishment, should be considered obligatory, if cir. 
cumstances should render its non-performance conducive to the 
advancement of the popish Church, and destruction of the heresy, 
which its observation would contribute to maintain? The common 
principles of morality inform me, that an oath, if its performance 
shall oppose my first and highest duties to Gop; and support the 
greatest crime in the sight of heaven, should be considered as a rash 
oath, and must at least cease to be obligatory: and if it were pos- 
sible, that I should be infallibly certain, both as to the transcend. 
ent obligation of the duty, and as to the unexceeded enormity of 
the crime ; there would (1 conceive) be little room for question re- 
specting the obligation of the oath above mentioned. But the 
Canon Law of the Church of Rome decides the point for her 
members: and (if her doctrines concerning infallibility, exclu- 
sive salvation, and heresy, be admitted) decides the point most justly. 
An oath is not to be observed, by which a CRIME ts incautiously pro. 
mised: corpus juris canonici. ed, colon, munatiz, 1757. ‘Tom. I. 
p- 765. An oath taken contrary to the benefit of the Church, does 
not bind. Wbid. de jurejurando. Tom. Il. p. 297. Is it not, 
in the Church of Rome, the exclusive province of her priesthood, 
especially of her first pastor, to decide on religious duties, on the 
meaning of the Divine decrees of her councils, and of her sacred 
Canons? If we shall remember, that the Pope is the supreme au- 
thentical expounder of those obligations and laws ; can we be sur- 
prised at reading one official document, stating what oath he will 
permit the Roman Catholics to take ; and another declaring, on 
his authority, what sense shall be affixed to an oath, in case the oath 
Were already enacted? Can we be surprised at various declarations 
on the subject of promises and oaths, with which the popish priest- 
hood have, in different periods of the world, astonished Protest- 
ants who did not sufficiently consider the necessary tendency of the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome.” 


ee eee 
ee 





* Entitled, “ Au Inquiry concerning some of the Doctrines of the Church 
of Rome, in Answer to the Charge of Intolerance brought by Members of that 
Church against Members of the Church of England.” Rivingtuns. 1818. 
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And now a hint to Mr. Peter Baynes, before we take 
leave of the present controversy. He has been pleased to 
follow the examples of certain other popish priests who have 
lately favoured us with their effusions, in alluding toa delicate 
subject which, of all topics, it behoves him and his brethren 
to leave untouched. We mean the marriages of the Clergy. 
The popish priests, it seems, are shocked to think that a 
portion of the ecclesiastical revenues of the country should 
be employed in supporting and providing for the wives and 
children of the clergymen. This concern for the public 
interest, is very feeling and very good of Mr. Peter Baynes 
and his brethren. But, let them beware of the subject! All 
the reverend members of his order and fraternity ; all the 
pevich priests in England ; and all the popish priests in Ire- 

and ; nay, all the fat and greasy monks and friars of all the 
popish convents in the world, may, for any question that we 
are now disposed to raise concerning the matter, be so many 
miracles of chastity : the practices of popish confession and 
popish absolution, may he the most moral things on the face 
of the earth, for any thing that we now mean to say to the 
eontrary :—but, let those miracles of chastity; let those most 
pure and moral confessors, be very cautious how they venture 
to attack the marriages of the PROTESTANT CLERGY! They 
may be sure, that of all the subjects they could select, this 
would be the most ill chosen: and we strongly advise them, 
to rest satisfied with their own wonderful purity, and wonder- 
ful chastity, and with the very delicate morality of the system 
of female confession, as it bas been so often practised in the 
Church of Rome; and to beware how they direct the base 


assaults of envy and malevolence, against the sacred rites of | 


hallowed wedlock. 


It is rnmoured, that a great effort is to be made in the 
approaching session of Parliament, to carry the measure for 
conceding political power to the Church of Rome in these 
countries. The effort may be made: but we have not yet 
seen cause to alter our opinion of the danger of such a measure. 
What new circumstance has occurred to shew the prudence 
of abandoning the policy, to which this great Protestant 
country has so long and so faithfully adhered? Is it the late 


authoritative circulation of the atrocioys and persecuting * 
tenets re-published in the last edition of the Rhemish notes? | 


[Is it the declaration of Mr. Baynes and of his reverend 
brethren, that the tenets of their Church are immutable? Is 
it the conduct of the Popish Missionaries in France, now la 
bouring under the sanction of great and high authorities ip 
that country, to bring back by counterfeited miracles, and by 
all means in their power, the gross form of the most super- 
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93 
Is it the are against Mr. Loveday, de- 


stitious Popery ! 
monstrating that those Popish Missionaries hold no rights to 

be sacred, when opposed to their schemes of proselytism, 

and ultimately of power? Is it the tolerant conduct of our 

Lancashire Jesuits inserting in the leases of lands which they 

grant, clauses prohibiting the preaching of Protestant doc- 
trines? We really are at a loss to imagine, what new claim 

the Church of Rome has acquired to the means of dominion in 
any part of the United Kingdom. But it is not our intention 
to enter at present upon a discussion of the Roman Catholic 

question. 

We recommend to the attention of our readers, the letter 
entitled a Reply to the Rev. Mr. Baynes, as being a complete 
refutation of that gentleman’s effusion against the Archdea- 
con of Bath; and we advise that reverend advocate of image- 
worship, of Popes and Popish Councils, and of the celibacy of 
the Clergy, to remain satisfied with the unobtrusive exercise 
of his functions ; and with the conviction of the peculiarly 
charitable and tolerant spirit of himself and his Church ; and 
with the persuasion of the superior chastity and purity, which 
have ever raised and still raise all the popish priests, monks, 
friars, Jesuits and all, so much above the rest of mankind. Let 
him, if he will, be convinced of all this : but if it be his sincere 
wish (as we doubt not, it is) to serve the interest of Popery 
in this country, let him take care, not to write letters, and 
still more, not to publish his letters. By such publications 
as that of his letter to the Archdeacon of Bath, he will but 
expose himself and his Church; and provoke discussion 
which will defeat his object. He may also contribute to 
excite in the minds of the Laymen of his Communion, a wish 
to inquire more particularly into the system of their religious 
teachers. Need we remind him, what the result of such in- 
quiry has generally been? 
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The Pirate. By the Author of Waverley, &c. 
&c. Edinburgh. 1822. 


IN the advertisement prefixed to this performance, the au- 
thor has thought proper to narrate.a few circumstances con- 
nected with the capture of a real pirate, in the year 1725, 
who had during a considerable period annoyed the more 


wealthy inhabitants of the Orkney islands. The details 
Stated there are as follows: 


——— 








Art. XI. 


“ In the month of January, 1724-5, a vessel called the Re™ 
venge, bearing twenty large guns and six smaller, commanded b 
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John Gow, or Goffe, or Smith, came to the Orkney islands, and 
was discovered to be a pirate, by various acts of insolence and vil- 
lany committed by the crew. These were for some time submitted 
to, the inhabitants of these remote islands not possessing arms, 
nor means of resistance ; and so bold was the captain of these ban- 
ditti that he not only came ashore and gave dancing parties in the 
village of Stromness, but before his real character was discovered, 
engaged the affections and received the troth-plight of a young 
lady possessed of some property. A patriotic individual, James 
Fea the younger, of Clestron, formed the plan of securing the buc- 
caneer, which he effected by a mixture of courage and address, in 
consequence chiefly of Gow’s vessel having gone on shore near 
the harbour of Calfsound, on the island of Eda, not far distant 
froma house then inhabited by Mr. Fea. In the various strata- 
gems by which Mr. Fea contrived finally, at the peril of his life, 
they being well armed and desperate, to make the whole pirates his 
prisoners; he was much aided by Mr. James Laing the grandfather 
of the late Malcolm Laing, Esq. the acute and ingenious historian 
of Scotland, during the seventeenth century.” 


After mentioning some other circumstances to which we 
may possibly return hereafter, the novelist insinuates, that 
the ‘* dates and other particulars of the commonly received 
story are Inaccurate, since they will be found totally irrecon- 
cileable with the following veracious narrative compiled from 
materials to which he alone has had access.” 

it happens however, that we have it in our power to prove 
that the particulars of the commonly received story are per- 
fectly accurate, and of course, that the narrative given by 
the ingenious author is entirely the offspring of his inventive 
brain. By the kindness of a friend resident in Orkney, we 
have been put in possession of several original documents 
connected with the capture of Gow’s ship and crew ; and in 
particular, a memorial presented by Mr. Fea to the Lords of 
the ‘Treasury; aflidavits by the above-mentioned James 
Laing and a Mr. Scollay, shipmaster in the island of Stromsay ; 
and lastly, a diary or journal of Fea’s proceedings, during 
his stay in Loudon, whilst prosecuting his claims for remu- 
neration in the shape of asum of money to cover the ex- 
pences incurred, in securing the vessel and maintaining the 
prisoners. 

The memorial addressed by Fea to the Lords Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty's Treasury, sets forth the facts of the 
case in these words : viz. 


“ That about the 24th of January last, the pyrate ship called the 
Revenge, of twenty-four great guns and six smaller, John Gow, 
alias Smith, commander, having come into the road of Carston in 
the Orkneys, was soon after by intelligence gained from deserters 
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from her, and by the succeeding pyratical behaviour of the rest of 
the crew, in (amongst other things) plundering the house of he 
sheriff depute to the Earl of Morton, and ravishing women, disco. 
vered to be a pyrate. m 

“ That on the first discovery of her being so, your memorialist 
animated with the hopes of the service he might do his Majesty, 
his country, and all good men, set about engaging the gentlemen 
at Kirkwall, the capital burgh of those islands, in measures with 
him for surprising if possible, and seizing the said pyrate where she 
then lay. 

ag That the consultations entered into for that purpose having 
reached the said Gow, by the correspondence his dissimulation of 
himself had obtained among the country people: and your memo- 
rialist having in the mean time found it necessary for a preparation 
of arms, &c. to go to his own house at Calfsound in the island of 
Eda, before he could set forward on his proposed expedition ; he 
was immediately followed by an express from his friends, informin 
him that the said Gow, (who was bred in Orkney, and therefore well 
skilled in the navigation throughout the islands) had weighed from 
Carston, and had threatened to sail for the port of Calfsound, there 
by his ravages, to gratify his revenge on your memorialist. 

“ That but about ten hours after the receipt of the above ex- 
press, the said pyrate ship was perceived to approach towards the 
harbour before your memorialist’s house, on such short warning, 
that he had been able to get but nine or ten of his people, about 
him for the defence of the danger he saw so imminent; and there- 
fore to delude Gow into an opinion that his pyratical purpose was 
not suspected, and thereby to facilitate the execution of the stra- 
tagem your memorialist was now forming to supply the want of 
strength ; your memorialist preferred a letter of seeming friendshi 
to be sent by a boat to meet the said Gow, desiring he would for- 
bear the ceremony of a salutation by his guns, in regard your me- 
morialist’s wife was in a bed of sickness, and might be much dis- 
turbed or affrighted at so unusual an alarm, 

“ That whilst that first step was putting in practice, and the ship 
stretching into the harbour, the strength of the tide, very forcible 
among those islands, occasioned her refusing the stays, and drove 
her stern-ways towards the shore of the opposite uninhabited island 
that faces your memorialist’s house, where dropping an anchor 
under foot in hopes to get another further a-head to warp off on the 
tide of flood if he could be provided with a boat capable to carry it 
out; happening to be unappointed with one of their own large 
enough for that purpose, your memorialist had the happiness to see 
Providence favour his resolution to encounter so desperate and bar- 
barous an enemy to himself and all honest men. ) 
_ “ That what your memorialist did in consequence of that in stav- 
ing his own boat, and by ordering immediately all the other boats 
of the island to be hauled up to a proper distance from the shore, 
that they might not fall into the hands of Gow to assist his getting 
off the ship, or to convey himself and crew away ; in his first seizing 
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the boat and five of Gow’s men who came on shore armed, to force 
your memorialist’s boat and assistance ; by defeating all the arts the 
said Gow made use of to extricate himself out of the difficulty he 
was in; by preventing the said Gow and company from blowing up 
the ship and themselves together, which he found them determined 
to de, rather than to fall into the hands of justice ; and that at last, 
(getting some more of his friends and people of the country to his 
aid) by drawing the said Gow and all his crew into his possession, 
will appear to your Lordships in the certificates hereto annexed, 
and in Gow’s letters, and in your memorialist’s answers to them. 

‘** That having got possession of the ship, he put his own brother 
and 24 hired seamen, with two Custom House Officers on board, in 
order to guard her and her cargo, which, as your memorialist is in- 
formed, is of some value ; and besides, provided and entertained 
men to guard the prisoners till they could be conveyed to the proper 

lace of their confinement, and till his Majesty’s pleasure concern- 
ing them should be known. 

«« That whilst your memorialist was thus in possession of the ship 
and of her crew, his Majesty sloop the Weasle, and soon after the 
Greyhound in quest of the said pyrate, came into the Orkneys ; 
and Captain Robinson, Commander of the Weasle, having, as he 
said, orders from the Admiralty, took possession of the ship and 
cargo, and required from your memorialist the prisoners, but. who 


were afterwards delivered to Captain Solgard, ofthe Greyhound, in 
number twenty-seven.” 


The memorial concludes in the usual way, praying indem- 
nification and reward, neither of which did Fea ever receive 
from Government. We have now before us, as we stated 


above, a journal kept by that gentleman when in London, 4 
where he came immediately after the ship and prisoners were _ 


taken out of his hands, as just now described ; but as it is 


not entire, the result of his application to the treasury, is not 4 


recorded in it. Weare indeed informed, by the author of the 
Pirate, and we believe truly, that Mr. Fea, so far from re- 
ceiving any reward from his Majesty’s ministers, did not 
obtain even countenance enough in that quurter to protect 


him against a variety of sham suits, raised against him by 4 


Newgate solicitors, who acted in the name of Gow and 
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others of the pirate crew ; and “ the various expences, vexa- 


tious prosecutions, and other legal consequences in which his a 
gallantry involved him, utterly ruined his fortune and his 
family ; making his memory a notable example to all who shall | 


in future take pirates on their own authority.” 
The ‘“ sham suits” here alluded to, are narrated in the 
Diary with deep feelings of indignation and astonishment; 
and, ‘as the style and manner of this record, have something 
in them extremely characteristic of the writer, as well ‘as of 
the time in which he lived, we proceed to give a few extracts 
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from it, following therein the natural order of events. 
The paper is entitled, ‘‘ Journall of my Procecdings anent 


the Pyratt Prise taken by me upon the 17th February, 
1725.” 


«“ Wednesday the 17th March, I took my departure from Dean- 
sound, in Orkney, for London, on the board the Greyhound man 
of warr, Capt! Peter Solgard, commander, to whom, upvn the 8th 
and 9th days of the said month, I delivered the prisoners, being 
27 in number, viz. 

«1 John Gow, alias Smith, Commander, 

2 Philabart Joseph Lebyer, Mate, 

8 John Bellon, Boatswain, 

4 Timothy Murphey, Carpenter. 
And so on to the number of 12 petty officers; adding, in a note, 
‘the prisoners are on board the said ship to be carried to London, 
in order to tryall.’ ’’ , 
. “ Wednesday, 24th—Wee arrived att the Bay of thee Nore, 

and this night Mr. Bell and I went to Shireness, and Jodged there 

. all night. 
> “ Thursday, 25th—This day, about ij of the cloack, wee,sett 
1 —_—_ gut for London, in a passage boat, and att four of the cloack, att 
u noon, we arrived at the Hermitage Bridge, and stayed there in on 
n M' Scotts that night. . 

“ Fryday, 26th—I went to M' Tho Lyell’s house, in Cecil Street 
in the Strand, and delivered him the letters I had to him from my 
_ Uncle and Ant, and before ever he looked upon these recommen. 

_ dations, I was desired to stay at his house. But rather desireing to 
od = ——stbe _ recommended by him to lodgeings, that { might make bold 
0, —_— with upon my pocket, he told me, that if I should offer to goe to 
re —s any house, amd not take wellcome to him, I would mightely des- 
is _—— oblidge him, w" I was obliged to comply with. “<2 
ot ** Saturday, 27th—I come to M' Lyell’s, where I have handsome 
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he _ lodgeings allotted for me and my servant. 

re- : ‘« Sunday, 28th—I haveing Gott a Suite of new cloathes, from the 
sot. +s makeing, which cost me ,» and haveing gott myselfe in order, 
ect _—«'| went to company with Mr Lyell, and waited of Collonell Monro, 
| — &c, &c. ° 

vw ““ Munday, 29th—This morning, about 9 of the cloack, I went 
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with M* Lyell to M‘ Duncan Forbes, and consulted him with 3 
ir’ guineas to himselfe, and 13*" to his serv‘, he is to draw a petition 
s . | the King in my favours. I dined with Collonell Monro this day, 

his - ‘iM£company.with M', Jo" fforbes of Collen, who made me very much 
hall | Concerped with drinke.” : 


‘the | __ Under date of Thursday the 8th of April, he says, “I 
. | Wrote the following letter to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
‘er ’® in Behalfe of the Innocent Prisoners.” These were a few 
a | hatives of Orkney, some of whom had been forcibly carried 
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on board the Revenge, and others had entered voluntarily, 
not knowing the character of the ship. Fea’s intercession 


appears to have been so far effectual, as only nine oat of 


twenty-seven, found in the service of Gow, were ultimately 


brought to trial. 


‘“« The said day I went in company with Mr, Lyell, and se’ed the 
Prisoners, and Distributed $3 shill. Ster. among them and the 
Keeper to be kindley to them. I left a crowne to a churchman, 
who was a prisoner for debt, to preach to them, and I gave Robert 
Read 5 sh. upon credite of Collector B.” 


Gow had attempted to buy off Mr. Fea, by offering him 
£1000 in goods and money, if he would not appear against 
him on his trial; but, finding the Orcadian inaccessible to 
such a motive, he was induced to have recourse to a legal 
stratagem. ‘The Journal exhibits the affair in the following 
simple terms. 


“ Fryday 21—As I am going to the Court of Requests, in order 
to speak with Captain Geddes, anent the appreciation of the ship, 
Tam laid hold of by three Baylliffs, amongst whom was the fellow 
who called himself Gow’s Relation, and by these I am arrested at 
Gow the Pyratt’s Instance for the sume of £500 Ster. and from 
Cecill Street 1 am carried to Angell through the streets in a most 
ridiculous manner, the Baylliffs Refusing me the use of a coach, 
though desired. After I came to prison in one Clerk’s house, I 


wrote to my friend Mr. Lyell, who very readily came himself, and 
sent for Captain Geddes.” 


After a good deal of trouble occasioned by the pettifog- 


ging expedients of Gow’s agents, Mr. Fea was admitted to 
bail to the amount of L000. 


** Wednesday the 26th—Coll. Douglass, Son, and I went to 
Doctors Commons, there.to hear the tryall of the Prisoners, where 
John Gow Smith, James Williams, Peter Rollison, John Peterson, 
John Winters, Daniel M‘Anly, Michel Moore, William Melvine, 
and Robert Read, all nine were arraigned for the murder of Oli- 
ver Furnoe, late commander of the George Gally, his Mate, Sur- 
geon, and Scrivan. John Gow would not plead, for which he 
was brought to the Barr, and Judge ordered that his thumbs 
should be squeezed by two men with a whip cord till it did’ break, 
and then it should be doubled till it did again break, and then laid 
threefold, and that the executioners should pull with their, whole 
strength. Which sentence Gow endured with a great deal of 
boldness, and thereafter he was ordered against the next morning 
to be brought to the press yard and pressed to death. Rabert 
Read was acquitted and the seven others found guilty. Py 

“« Thursday the 27th—This morning Coll. Douglas, Son, Mr. 
Lyell and J went to the court again, and Gow was brought to the 
Barr, and refusing to plead was sent to the yard to be pressed 
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to death. The Marshal of the Court being sent after him to see 
to prevail with him to plead, He told him he wouldwot have giver 
the court so much trouble had he been assured they would not 
hang him in chains. The Marshall prevailed with him to come 
back and plead, and having pleaded Not guilty, after a clear pro- 
bation against him, he was found to be the Contriver and part 
actor of that barbarous murder for which he and the other seven 
were condemned, and James Bilbene and Alexander Robb for 
iracy. 
ne Munday S$lst—I went to the Parliament House and seed 
the Parliament adjourned. 

“ Tuesday Ist June —I went to Mr. Walpole’s with Mr. 
Robert Dalrymple, and haveing found Coll. Douglas there, he 
brought me to Mr. Walpole, Coll. Munro and Captain Aber- 
cromby being present, and He told Mr. Walpole that I was the 
Gentleman who had taken the Pyratts and expected he would 
take notice of me. His answer was there could be nothing done 
until the King was gone.” 


Immediately after this interview, poor Fea was threatened 
with four separate actions at the instance of as many pirates 
from among those who had been pardoned, under the pre- 
tence of recovering money and clothes alleged to be in his 
possession as the captor of the Revenge. As the Diary is 
not brought farther down than the 11th of June, we have no 
means of knowing how the litigation ended, or upon what 
pretence he was denied compensation for the expenditure of 
his time and property in what might be called the public 
service. We have been assured by the same Orkney 
gentleman, to whom we are indebted for Fea’s Journal 
and other decuments, that he obtained no remuneration 
whatever; whence there is the best ground for believing the 
statement contained in the advertisement prefixed to the 
‘* Pirate,” that the spirited patriotic conduct of the beir appa- 
rent of Clestron, “ utterly ruined his fortune and his family.” 

As the aflidavits made by Laing and Scollay respect ex- 
clusively the means used by Mr. Fea for ensuring and se- 
curing Gow and his buccaneers, and had in shert no other 
object than to establish the fact that Fea was the actual 
captor of the Revenge; they would hardly be regarded 
by our readers as worthy of the room which they would oc- 
cupy in our pages. ‘There are in them, no doubt, a variety 
of circumstances which tend to illustrate the fierce and des- 
perate character of Gow. When taken prisoner, an event 
which was effected chiefly by craft and treachery, the bandit 
commander ‘‘ was desired ina discreet manner to walk to 
the boat, but he rather desired to be shot.” When invited 
to come on shore he declined, unless a hostage were sent 
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for him, and gave assurance that ‘‘ he would never surrender 
himself prisoner, or should ever be taken by an ny ship of war; 
adding that he would rather set fire to all, and as they had 
lived so let them die.” 

It is obvious from the quotations which we have made from 
these Orkney papers, that copies of them must have some 
time or other been in the hands of the author of the Pirate, 
The outline which he has given in bis “ advertisement” is 
taken literally from Fea’s Diary and Journal, with the excep- 
tion of the love story there narrated, and which, we have been 
assured, has no foundation whatever in the facts of Gow's life, 
‘The story to which we now allude is expressed in these 
terms. ‘* It is said that the lady whose affections Gow had 
engaged, went up to London to see him before his death, 
and that arriving too late she had the courage to request a 
sight of his dead body: and then touching the hand of the 
corpse, she formally resumed the troth plight which she 
had bestowed. Without going through this ceremony, she 
could not, according to the superstition of the country, lave 
escaped a visit from the ghost of her departed lover, in the 
event of her bestowing upon any living suitor the faith which 
she had plighted to the dead.” 

As the chief object of the author is to describe the man- 
ners and characters which distinguished, at any given age, 
the several portions of the British dominions where he fixes 
the locality of his dramatis persone, there is perhaps no 
jast ground for complaint in regard to the freedoms whieh 
he takes with dates, names, and the other materials of his- 
torical truth. We still, however, question the wisdem of 
confronting his fictitious narrative with a statement of the 
real facts to which it bears a remote reference, and by which 
its aberrations may be so easily detected and exposed. 

The author of W averley, as every one knows, is remark- 
able for acute observation and a mest retentive memory. 
{ie notes character, and stores up phrases, and slang terms, 
und technical expressions, in all the classes and divisions of 
low life. In the country, he walks with the shepherd on the 
hill, invites him to tell his story and recite the traditional 
ballad of his district: in town, he eyes the thief, marks. his 
gait, the cast of his head, and the meaning of his looks ; or 
goes to prison to sound the heart of the convict, to register 
his feelings, aud tv copy his language: at sea, he converses 
with the common sailor, learns the names of all the thj 
the sailor has or does, makes himself acquainted with lies 
superstitions, and in short, dives at ence into the, fantustie 
religion, and the not less fantastic philosophy of that hard 
order of men. He has becn seer to turn in the street to (, low 
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a miscreant who had been tried for a capital crime, and 
escaped for want of evidence ; to see, as he expressed it, 
how the fellow looked among honest men, and how he would 
move round at the sight of a lawyer. When at the sea-side 
again, the fisherman, and above all the fisherman's wife, noted 
in all countries for a strong and unsophisticated eloquence, 
enjoys the conversation, and replies to the numerous ques- 
tions, of this singular person: and when sailing on the 
Highland lake, he oils the tongue of the mountaineer with a 
copious dose of whiskey, draws him into the history of his 
vlan with all its exploits, thefts, and murders, and makes 
him exhibit in his own person the wild gestures and deep 
enthusiasin of a native Oiledentia uncontaminated by Saxon 
intercourse and luxury. Every where, indeed, he reads the 
living book of the human character: and what he has once 
learned he never ceases to retain, and to render available to 
the purposes of description. 

As might be expected, most of his characters are trans- 
cripts of individuals, most of whom are still alive ; and many 
of his recitals are only amended editions of anecdotes which 
still float on the stream of Scottish tradition, constituting 
alike the dread and the amusement of the. peasantry around 
the winter's hearth. The horrible story told in the ‘* Legend 
of Montrose,” in which the ‘‘ Sons of the Mist” are repre- 
sented as having taken off a gentleman’s head, and placed 
it on the dining table of his sister’s husband, with a piece of 
bread in the mouth is literally true; and the melancholy 
effect which the sight ef that appalling object had upon the 
lady’s mind (for she was the first who happened to come into 
the room) is described by the author in nearly the same 
words which were used by a relation of the family, who with 
many sobs and tears communicated the miserable details to 
the writer of this article. 

The Norna of the Pirate, too, is the representative of an 
old Orcadian syhil, who died about a year ago, and who was 
well known to the sailors on the northern shores of Scotland 
by the name of FaArR-winp Mac. Pretending to the same 
sort of power over the elements which the heroine of the Fit- 
ful-Head is described as having claimed, she earned a pre- 
carious livelihood by selling wind to the mariners and ‘the 
fishermen ; and sach was the confidence which these persons 
reposed m Mag’s influence over the wild tempests, that no 
boat departed for the Aaaf, or ship for the Greenland fishery, 
without procuring a certificate from the wise woman that the 
storm would not ‘destroy, nor the whales upset their barks 
duving the perilous enterprise in which they were about to 
cugage. Her predictions and assurances were, of course, 
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often falsified by the event; and yet it not unfrequently hap- 
pened that her prophesies secured their own fulfilment. For 
example, when consulted by the whaler how many fish he was 
to catch in a Davis Strait’s voyage, she pat into his hand a 
piece of thread, on which she had made a certain number of 
knots, and informed him that the answer to his request would 
be found on the thread when duly inspected. The success of 
the charm, however, depended on a great variety of condi- 
tions to be observed by the person in whose favour it was 
wrought, and among others, that the thread or twine was not 
to be looked at before a given day, ur until the muster of the 
ship had made up his mind to leave the ice. As the knots on 
the thread denoted the number of fish to be caught, it was, of 
course, to be expected that if, at the time specified by Meg, 
the predicted number was secured, the fisher would retarn 
home perfectly satisfied that the fates were accomplished ; 
and that if, on the other hand, the number was not completed, 
they would persevere as long as the season would permit in 
order to realize their measure of good fortune. As a proof 
and illustration of what we have now stated, we were in- 
formed by the captain of a Greenlandman, with whom we 
had a good deal of canversation on this very subject, that 
about seven years ago he paid the usual visit to Fair-wind- 
Meg, and received the usual feticheé. Agreeably to her in- 
structions he deposited the thread in a place of safety, and, 
as he remarked, thought no more either of the witch or her 
line, until his attention was recalled to the latter by the una- 
nimous voice of his crew. The season was bad, and no fish 
to be got by strength or skill; and accordingly at the time 
when the vessels usually left the ice, he intimated to his peo- 
ple that he had come to the resolution of returning home- 
ward with a clean ship. Upon hearing this, one of the men, 
deputed by the rest, came up to him and said, ‘‘ Captain, 
have you looked at Meg’s line?” ‘‘ Nonsense!” exclaimed 
the captain, ‘‘ who would mind the ravings of a mad old wo- 
man! ‘* You had better look,” said the sailor; “* for if she 
says we are to get no fish, then we will go home contented.” 
‘To please the fellows, continued our informant, I did go 
down for the thread; brought it up, shewed them the num- 
ber of knots, which amounted to seven; and asked them 
whether they thought there was any probability of catching 
seven fish at that advanced period of the year? The men 
begged a week or so, to have at least a chance of doing 
something to keep up Meg’s credit; and the result was, that 
before ten days had elapsed, the seven fish were actually 
caught, barrelled ap, and stowed away, to the great joy and 
triumph of the crew. Such an event established the reputa- 
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tion of the sybil among all the companies of the hundred 
ships which annually pass the Orkneys on their way to the 
different fishing stations within the Arctic circle; fur these 
simple mariners, yielding to their superstitious bias and love 
of the murvellous, easily allowed themselves to forget the 
numerous cases wherein Meg’s foresight was proved at fault. 

A few years ago the reputed author of Waverley made an 
excursion to Orkney; and, whilst there, failed not, of course, 
te visit Fair-wind-Mag. Itis said he spent the greater part 
of a day with her, listened to a description of the means she 
used to ¢ontroul the hyperborean storms, and to a recital of 
the many wonders by which her power over nature had been 
signalized ; and, in short, in her he found materials to con- 
stitute the ground-work of Norna’s character—the enchun- 
tress of the Fitful-Head. 

The originals of not a few of the heroic personages who 
figure in the Scottish Novels are individually known to the 
people of the north ; and we have been assured, that several 
of the pictures which have most the air of caricatures, are, 
in reality, the most true and faithful to nature. Dominie 
Sampson, for instance, with all his extreme awkwardness 
and grotesque manners, does nothing more than represent 
the habits of'a worthy minister in Scotland—a great lover of 
books and of mankind; generous and active in all works of 
benevolence—but at the same time entirely ignorant of the 
world and all its modes, and very much addicted to baw! out 
** prodigious!” We have even been told, that the change of 
a into 2, in the first syllable of the name, gives the patro- 
nymic of the learned divine, who is immortalize! under the 
feigned character of the pedagogue of Ellangowan. 

Having occupied so much time in detailing the incidents 
connected with the real pirate, Gow, we had better not at- 
tempt any analysis of the history of the fictitious pirate, 
Captain Cleveland. ‘The Novel itself will be very generally 
read ; and those who do not read it would receive but an im- 
perfect view of its merits from such a prescis and list of ex- 
tracts as we have it now in our power to introduce. We 
therefore prefer to end our article as we began it, by pro- 
decing from a work in Shetland, just published *, a few more 
of the materials employed by the ‘‘ Great Unknown,” as he is 
wont to be called, in the elucidation of Zetlandic manners. 

In a chapter ontitled, ‘* Festivities of Shetland,” Dr. Hib- 
bert informs us that Papa Stour is the only island in the 
country where the ancient Norwegian amusement of the 
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* A Description of the Shetland Isles, &c. by Dr. Hibbert, to be noticed at 
tength in a subsequent Number. 
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sword dance has been preserved, and where it still continues 
in Thule to beguile the tediousness of a lung winter's even- 
ing. At the shortest day, the'sun is not more than five hours 
and a quarter above the horizon. ‘To dissipate, therefore, 
the graver phantoms of the night, the careless Shetlander 
spends, in the conviviality of an assembled party, the hard 
earnings which he has received for his summer’s labours on 


the seas of Shetland, and it is then that he invokes the spirit 
of conviviality, 


** Whose beauty gilds the more than midnight darkness, 
And makes it grateful as the dawn of day.”’ 


When the ancient Udaller gave an entertainment, it was 
open to the whole country; but strangers from the south, 
with more rigid notions of economy, corrected the generous 
custom, by rendering such feasts liable to the scratinizing 
inflaence of the Ranzelman or bailiff, who was empowered to 
levy a fine to the amount of forty shillings Scots upon oa 
one who came to feasts uninvited. Marriages also, whic 

are chiefly. contracted during the winter, serve to draw to- 
gether a large party, who, not many years ago, used to meet 
on the night before the solemnity took place. It was then 
usual for the bridegroom to have his feet formally washed In 
water by his men, though in wealthy houses wine was used 
for the purpose. A ring was thrown into the tub—a scram- 
ble for it ensued, the finder being the person who would be 
first married. On the eve before the marriage the bride and 
bridegroom were not allowed to sleep under the same roof; 
and on the wedding-night the bridegroom’s men endeavoured 
ta steal the bride trom her maidens, and a similar design on 
the bridegroom was made by the bride’s maids—kisses being 
the usual forfeiture exacted from the negligent party. Last 
of all took place the throwing of the stocking, and “ many 


other pretty sorceries.” The bride, when in bed, threw the 


stocking of her right foot over her left shoulder; and the in- 
dividual on whom it fell, was predicted to be the first who 
should be married. Many of these customs are, however, at 
the present day much laid aside; but there is a sport still re- 
tained on occasions of festivity that deserves particular notice. 

A martial dance was practised by many early nations, ‘ds 
by the Germans and the Gauls; it was also known ‘to’ the 
Curetes or priests of Cybele. Olaus Magnus, in his’ ac- 
count of the manaoers of the. Norsemen, describes an ancient 


military dance as being common. to ‘them, which {rom the’ 
illustration he has given of it in a plate, seems:to have Ween’ 


achieved by six persons. I{ was accompanied: by a pipe and 


song—the music being at first slow and gradually increasing in 
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celerity.. The dancers held their swords, which were sheathed, 
in an erect position—they thence danced a triple round—re- 
leased their blades from the scabburds—held them erect— 
repeated the triple round—grasped the hilts ‘and points of 
each others’ swords, and extending them moved gently round 
—changed their order, and threw themselves into ‘tlhe figure 
cf a hexagon, named a rose. ‘They again, by drawing back 
and raising their swords, destroyed the figure which they had 
made, in order that over the head of each other a four-squared 
rose might be formed, Lastly, they forcibly rattled together 
the sides of their swords, and by a retrograde movement 
ended their sport. 

The revels at Burgh Westra, on the Eve of the Festival 

of St. John, déscribed with so much spirit in the second vo- 
lume of the Pirate, are evidently an imitation of the martial 
dance practised by the ancient Zetlanders. ‘The mask, too, 
which follows the dance, is founded on usages equally well 
known ; and although the pagan allusions of the Norsemen 
are now superseded by a dramatic romance, drawn from 
monkish legends, the actual pomp and pageantry of the scene 
remain still unchanged. ‘The seven champions of Christen- 
dom occupy the arena formerly set apart for the sea-gods of 
Scandinavia; but the music which announces their approach 
and celebrates their triumphs, is the same Norse melody, so 
long sacred to the divinities of the rocks, and to those of the 
troubled sea which washes their base. 

The sword dance of the Champions at John’s Mass calls 
forth the utmost exertions of agility and address, which are 
only relieved by the occasional spouting of a little indifferent 
poetry, in praise of their own exploits. This done, the 
gusards are usually announced. “ A number of men,” says 
Dr. Hibbert, ‘‘ enter the room dressed ina fantastic manner, 
their inner clothes being concealed by a shirt as a surtout, 
which is confined at the waist-band by a short petticoat 
formed of loose straw, that reaches to the knee, ‘The whole 
are under the controul of a director named a scudler, who is 
distinguished from his comrades by a very high straw cap, 
the top of which is ornamented with ribbons,” &c. 

The great delight, however, of the ancient Udaller’s con- 
Vivial hours, was in the recitation of Norwegian ballads : 
and. in Shetland, as elsewhere, the exploits and misfortunes 
of ancestry were kept -in remembrance by a ‘class of men, 

who, without the aid of letters, ‘transmitted from generation 
to generation a series of rude rhymes, ‘which, on ‘the yearly 
festival, or the more frequent wassail, pleased the ears ol 
the maudlin chief, and kindled the enthusiasm of his savage 
dependents. In 1774, Mr. Low, that industrious tourist, 
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got.into his ession what may be called the lay of. the Jast 
minstrel of Hialtland, and which is. still preserved .in the 
Advocate’s library of Edinburgh: and writing to a friend at 
the time, he says, ‘‘ 1 wish you would try if Dr. Perey could 
make any thing of it. If you have no copy I shall send an 
exact one, though 1 cannot depend on the orthography, as I 
took it from the mouth of an honest countryman, whe coald 
neither read nor write, but had the most retentive memory I 
ever heard of. He, I am afraid, is by this time dead, as lie 
was then old and decayed ; but when I saw him, he was” so 
much pleased with my curiosity—and now and then @ dram 
of gin—that he recited and sang the whole day.” iene 

We have copied the above particulars chiefly with the view 
of shewing how true to antiquarian usage and tradition the 
Author ot Waverley constructs his fables and delineates his 
characters. In regard to dates, indeed, and names, and 
even events, he uses a degree of freedom which has exposed 
him, as an Aistorical romancer, to a severity of criticism not 
altogether undeserved: but, as to manners, opinions, and all 
those minute circumstances which constitute what may. be 
called the costume of the mind, at a certain time and place, 
his writings are extremely correct ; holding up to us a mirror 
in which we may peruse the lineaments of ages long gone by, 
and of which the general historian exhibits only the vague 
outline ; the skeleton without the accompaniment of muscu- 
lar motion or the colouring of blood ; the form without the 
expression ; the human species without one trait of personal 
individuality. As a farther proof of the author’s attention to 
the actual habits of the rte whom he describes, we quote 
from Hibbert the followimg passage illustrative of the rapa- 


cious and cruel dispositions of the Shetlanders, in regard to 
ships wrecked on their coasts. 


“* From Owzie Firth I ascended a high promontory, named the 
Neing of Bremdaster, beset with dangerous islets and stucks which 
have too often proved fatal to vessels that have been driven on this 
insidious shore. The rapacity exercised on such occasions by; the 
natives of this wild district, has often been reprobated, , Earl 
Pattrick Stewart issued forth an edict, the most cruel that perbaps 
ever entered into the code of any des imposing a, personal 
punishment and a fine, the amount of which depended oy ben ae 
rominb upon any one who should be found giving relief to vessels 

istressed by tempest. It is by no means improbable that so bar- 
barous an edict, thus publicly proclaimed, should have been one 
of the first causes that produced that insen:ibility to the crime of 
stealing from a wreck which has been transmitted through succes- 
sive generations to the present sons of Thule. Not long before ! 
visited Owzie Firth, a vessel was stranded in the vicinity, The 
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vultures of the coast immediately flocked to the spot; the master 
loudly remonstrated against the object of the visit, and maintained 
that the vessel could be got off: the Shetlanders, on the contrary, 
as a justification for their meditated plunder, asserted that she 
came under their peculiar definition of a wreck. A scuffle ensued; 
when the captain overpowered with numbers was threatened with 
death, if he opposed the views of the savage and rapacious multi- 
tude by whom he was surrounded. But if the pillage from vessels 
driven on these shores be reconciled to a Shetlander’s conscience 
as a God-send, or, if pilfering of sheep out of a scathold be consi- 
dered by him as pot belonging to the prohibition contained in the 
eighth article of the Decalogue, it would be an injustice to his 
character not to state that against other temptations to dishonesty, 
he is proof to a remarkable degree *. It is in fact from the earliest 
petiod of youth that the Shetlander is taught to regard an attack 
upon @ wreck as no less commendable than was piracy to the ancient 
Scandinavian sea-kings, one of whom has by a northern Scauld 
been thus lauded : 
“ At twelve years began 
The king to plunder.” 


The character and exploits of Bryce Snailsfoot, in the 
“ Pirate,” are therefore perfectly natural. The whole scene 
at the Roust of Sumburgh, disgusting and inhuman as it 
must appear, is strictly confined within the limits of histori- 
cal truth ; and the ‘‘ folk of Jarlshof,” rapacious and bigoted 
in the extreme, exhibit, we are sorry to say, only a fair spe- 
cimen of all the inhabitants of Hialtland. ‘ They,” said the 
pedlar, ‘* will make clean wark; they are ken’d for that far 
and wide: they winna leave the value of a rotten ratlin ; and 
whats’ waur, there is na ane o them has mense or sense 
enough to give thanks for the mercies when they have gotten 
them. There is the auld Ranzelman, Neil Ronaldson, that 
canna walk a mile to hear the minister, buat he will hirple 
ten if he hears of a ship embayed.” : 

The descriptions, in the “ Pirate,” of the scenery and lo- 
calities of Shetland, are admirably correct, and graphically 
minute. We have compared them not only with Daniel's 
“Views” of that country, just published, but also with Dr. 
Hibbert’s letter-press details of the same wild region, and 
have found them: astonishingly faithful. ‘* From sey a Mt 
Head we had a view of what is named the Roust,—this being 
a term of Scandinayian origin, used to signify a strong tu- 
multuous current, occasioned by the meeting of rapid tides.— 





“ # Not two utiles from Owzie Firth, the’contents of my trunks, owing to the 
loss of my keys, were iidiscriminately exposed, im & smull house, to mere than 
* score of eyes, for several days together, but b was perfectly easy with regard 
to the safety of my pruperty: nor was I ip this, or any other instance of the like 
kind, deceived in the confidence 1 placed in the cottagers of Shetland,” — 
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A gentleman informed us that ‘‘ he bas been for five days be- 
calmed in a sloop between Fitful-Head and Sumburgh-Head, 
which are only distant from each other about three miles, 
without being able to pass either point ; one current carrying 
the vessel into the eastern, and the other into the western 
ocean : the sloop was often transported by the tide very near 


the shore, yet another tide always carried her off again.— 7 
Here there is always a heavy sea, but in a storm the waves | 


are said to rise mountains ~~ 


The following sketch applies, it is probable, to the resi- | 


dence of Norna, the seller of the winds. ‘‘ In déscending 
the heights of Fitfal towards Quendal Bay, I crossed, the 


small ridge of Garthness.— Close to the sea there was a piece | 


of ground approaching to a semi-circular form, and natural] 

protected on the west by high banks, on the south by the 
ocean, and strengthened in other places by artificial embank- 
ments of earth. This fortification was probably the’ hasty 
workmanship of the marauding parties of Highlanders, who 
are said to have visited Shetland for a long series of years, and 
to have secured for themselves, within temporary strongholds, 
their booty of corn and cattle, until a sufficient freight of 


—, was collected, with which they might sail away to | 


he Western Isles.” : 


As TriproLemus, (the Fs Sia han pity expresses much in- 


dignation against the bigote 


attachment of the Shetlanders © 


to their old-fashioned ploughs and mills, we quote from Hib- © 
bert a brief description of each. Of the former, he remarks | 


that ‘‘ this implement of husbandry is of very ancient con- 
struction, being single-stilted, like one that is represented bi 
Olaus Magnus, as common to northern nations. A crooke 


piece of wood, bent to a right angle, forms the beam of F 
the plough, which has a length of six feet, and a height of two Ff 


feet and a half: the single stilt at the top of it consists of an 


oak stave, seven feet long. A slender machine of this soit, : 


which one man may lift with ease, is drawn by four dXeh 
abreast. The draught, or chain, with which their necks are 
connected to the plough is from 18 to 24 feet long. “With 
this strange instrament two labourers take the field ;“'the 
holder of the plough stands on the left of the pliablé'stilt; 
the driver, or cud/er as he is named, goes before the ‘OX Eh; 
walking backward ; the sound of his whip sets {bp cattle in 
motion ; the holder of the stilt lies on with ‘Ii ade. the 
earth is turned over ; the werk is executed to admiratio 

until «wdarge stone encounters the coulter, and, The seuak 
go the joints of the trame-work., All hands are: now pressed 


- reset we 


inko servieefor repairs, Ke) > eee aca 
The consttuction of the ill stirpasses our widerstanding, 
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and ¢ould not berendered intelligible, to onr readers... Sufiee 
it to relate, that Captain Preston, the author of, an-old naw~ 
tical chart of Shetland, was, during his detention there by. 
the wreck of his ship, conducted to. see a Shetland. milt; 

being informed at the same time that the mache in ques« 
tion had been for many years a subject of dispute between 
two landed proprietors. ‘The Englishman looked at. his! 
conductor with surprizé, and acme eyeing the object 
of contention, replied with a sneer, “ I can certainly con- 
ceive of no dispute which such a structure ought to have rea- 
sonably occasioned—but whether it be a mill or not.” 

‘The reader will no longer be surprised at the impatience of 
Triptolemus when amidst such a gross mockery of agricultu- 
ral processes. ‘Things are now fast changing for the better ; 
i although the spint of Magnus Toil continues to actuate 
> too many of his countrymen, the Yellowley family are regu- 

larly gaining ground on the representatives of the bold open- 
hearted Udallev, and will in a short time extend their innova- 
tions even to the outfelds and crofts of Burgh Westra itself. 

Our readers will perceive that our object in this article has 
been twofold. In the first place, we meant to add one in- 
stance more to the many already adduced by other critics, to 
establish against the author of the Scottish novels the charge 
of violating historical truth in his tales; and of mixing his 
fictions and his facts together so freely, and without any 


. |) warning, as to confound all our notions of the events to which 
| |) his stories bear even the remotest reference. Our second 

















| purpose was a more generous one ; it was to shew, by quot- 

ing from unquestionable authorities, that the views given in 
the ‘‘ Pirate” of customs, manners, habits, and opinions, are 
true pictures of the character of the men, and of the general 
state of society in Shetland, at a period even more recent 
than that to which the fictitious narrative carries back the 
exainination of the reader. ‘The merit of the ‘* Pirate” ig 
therefore to be estimated chiefly on the ground now stated 
an exhibition of local and peculiar manners now about.to 
become extinct and estimated on this ground, the bestjudges;' 


we. venture to assert, will pronounce the most favourable: 
Opinion. / ba! 
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titiohs, complaining of the Distressed State of the Agriculture of the United 
~ayete — referred, unger the Signature ol a Sussex Freeholder. #Sy James 

vis, 1s, 6d, 
dress to his Majesty, on the Present Distress of the Country.’ By 

Phillip Henry, Earl Stanhope. 1s. 

atl ! POETRY. | 

The Riceiardetta of Fortiguerist, Canto L. Translated from the Italian, | with 

Notes, Critical anc. Phi » and.as se hamaay Kssay on Romantic Bur- 

Pom * eg herrea; Poetry. . By Sylvester (Doeylas).\ Lord Glenbervie, 

Pocus. By J. F. Ratteabury ; consisting 6f-Edgar and Ella, &e. . Bvec) Bp. 

















112 Literary Intelligence. 
The Thane of Fife. By William Tennant, Author of Ansta Fair, and other 


Poems. 6vo, 9s. 
icud and Adalah, « Tale of the Flood, und other Poems; together with Speci. 


meus of a New Translation of the Psalms. By Thomas Dale, of Bene’t College, 
Cambridge. 8vo, 9s. 


MISCELLANIES. 


A Remonstrance, Addressed to Mr. John Murray, respecting*@ Recent Publi- 
cation by Lord byron, entitled, “ Cain, a Mystery.” 8vo, Is, 

Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, the chief Part of them Written in the Year 
1800 to 1802 and 1808. By M. Smith, Daughter of Alex. Aikman, Esq. of 
Kingston, Jamuica, and Niece of the jute Dr, W. C. Wells, M.D. of London. 12s, 

A Critical Dissertation on the Nature and Principles of Taste. By M. M’Der- 
mot, Author of a Letter to the Rev. W. L. Bowles, &c. 8vo. 12%. 

The Speeches of the Right Honourable Henry Grattan, in the Irish and in the 
Iinperial Parliament. Edited by his Son. 4 vols. 8vo. 2i. 8s. 


Virgil, literally Translated, for the Use of Students. By William Smart, M.A. 
32mo. Ss. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS. 

Debrett'’s Peerage of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
fain and Jreland, corrected to the present Time, with a set 
of Plates entirely new, and a Portrait of his present Majesty 
in his Coronation Robes. 

A Tour through Belgium, by His Grace the Duke of 
Rutland, embellished with Plates after Drawings by the | 
Duchess. ; 

The Orlando Innamorato of Berni, translated by William 
Stewart Rose, which will be followed by the Orlando Fu- 
rioso of Ariosto. . ; 

A Comparative View of the Mineral and Mosaical Geo- 
logies. By Granville Penn, Esq. One Vol. Svo. 

Maid Marian, a Tale, in one Volume. ‘ 

The Beauties of Jeremy Taylor; with a Memoir of his 
Life, and Observations on his Genius and Writings. By 
Mr. Melmoth. BORE 

Elements of Self Knowledge, or, a Familiar Intro 
to Moral Philosophy, in one Volume, 12mo. principall 
adapted to Young Persons entering into active Life. 
the Rev. Thomas Finch. | 

A Technological Dictionary; containing Definitions 
all Terms of Science and Art, drawn from the most approved 
writers, ancient and modern. By Mr. Crabb. Tales. it 
Volumes. Llustrated with numerous Plates, Diagranis, &0. 

Mr. Bridgens’s Work, containing colou Sante 
tions of the Customs and Manners of France and Italy 
a descriptive Account of the Plates, by the late Dr; 


: Poli- 
dori, is now complete. It forms an in we Volume of 





50 coloured Plates, and is particularly Hustrative of Italian 


Customs. 9 





